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SOCIAL PARASITISM IN A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE COLONY 


ERDMANN D. BEYNON 
University of Michigan 


IN ANIMAL ECOLOGY, the concept of parasitism has been 
precisely delimited. Its use is restricted to behavior in- 
volving the following factors: 

1. There is an intimate relationship between the para- 
site and the host.’ This factor differentiates parasitism 
from predatory activities such as brigandage, thievery, and 
slavery.” 

2. The parasite receives the sole advantage and re- 
ceives it to the detriment of the other, not rendering any 
compensatory service.* Parasitism is thus to be dis- 
tinguished from both symbiosis and commensalism.* The 
differentiation, however, among these different types of 
association is by no means as exact as might be supposed. 
The same relationship may appear as both symbiosis and 
parasitism, when viewed from different angles.” In many 
cases lack of knowledge makes it impossible to determine 


1A. S. Pearse, Animal Ecology (New York, 1926), p. 357. 

2W. M. Wheeler, The Social Insects (New York, 1928), pp. 247-48. The distinc- 
tion is made between parasites—sensu strictore—and predators. In his earlier work, 
Social Life among the Insects (New York, 1923), pp. 199-200, brigandage, thievery, 
and slavery are included among the parasitic associations, although the author is 
careful to point out that these relations are predatory rather than definitely parasitic. 

3 Pearse, op. cit., p. 357. 

4 Ibid., p. 349. 

5 Ibid., p. 346. Caullery is quoted, as follows: “Commensalisme, parasitisme, 
symbiose sont des catégories de notre esprit, qui ne sont separéés dans la nature par 
aucune discontinuité et quie offrent des aspects diverse mémes lois générales.” 
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whether both parties are benefited as a result of the associa- 
tion or whether compensatory service fails to counter- 
balance the injury inflicted by the one upon the other. 

3. The parasite’s dependence upon the host is that of 
a satellite.° This excludes from the concept the exploita- 
tion of the weaker elements of a society by the more 
powerful.’ 

4. The parasite injures his host as little as possible, 
since he depends upon the host for his livelihood.* Para- 
sitism is thus to be distinguished from “parasitoidism,’”® 
in which the host is killed outright when no further use 
can be made of him. 

In sociology, on the contrary, the use of the term para- 
sitism has lacked precision and consistency. This confu- 
sion has been due largely to two causes: 

1. The term has been applied to two distinct and dif- 
ferent types of human association. 

a. In harmony with the original meaning’® of the 
word and with the use of the concept in animal ecology, 
it has been employed to describe the behavior of persons 
of low economic status who by cajolery, flattery, or fraud 
gain their livelihood at the expense of wealthier persons 
with whom they have been able to associate. 

b. The term has been applied also to the legalized" 
exploitation of the poorer and weaker elements of society 
by the wealthy and powerful.’* This type of relationship 
is sometimes known as class control.’* The exploiter is not 


6 The original meaning of “satellite’—an obsequious attendant on a prince or 
other powerful person—was virtually the same as that of parasite. 


7 Queens who prey upon the workers of other species of ants are not parasites 
sensu strictore. Wheeler, loc. cit., p. 248. 


8 Pearse, op. cit., p. 362. 

9 Term introduced by Wheeler. 

10 ].e., a poor person who ate at the table of the rich. 

11 Rudolph M. Binder, Principles of Sociology (New York, 1928), pp. 284 ff. 

12 E. A. Ross, Social Control (New York, 1926), pp. 56, 376. “The parasitic class 


is always a ruling class.” 


13 Jbid., pp. 376-79. 
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only dominant, but also uses coercive rather than fraudu- 
lent methods to attain his ends. There is virtually no inti- 
mate personal relationship between the members of the 
exploiting and the exploited classes. 

The word “parasitism” has been used in both senses by 
the same author, even in the same chapter of the same 
book.** 

2. In treating of social relations, the term has been 
used “usually with a moral connotation.”’* Associations 
which are illicit or are disapproved by the speaker on 
moral grounds are labelled parasitism. “The fundamental 
sin of all dominant classes has been the taking of un- 
earned incomes. Political oppression has always been a 
corollary of economic parasitism.”” 


We not only tolerate but foster in our midst whole parasitic trades, 
institutions, castes and nations, hordes of bureaucrats, grafting poli- 
ticians, middlemen, profiteers and usurers, a vast and varied assort- 
ment of criminals, hoboes, defectives, prostitutes, white-slavers and 
other purveyors to antisocial proclivities, in a word so many non- 
producing, food-consuming and space-occupying parasites.17 


Since this loose extension of the term parasite deprives 
it of any value as a concept in social science, it is proposed 
that in sociology the term be restricted to behavior in- 
volving the same factors which limit its use in animal 
ecology. 

The concept in the exact sense here proposed may be 
illustrated by an investigation of this type of association 


14E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology (New York, 1930), Chapter XII. On p. 
140, the word is used in the first sense: “It was necessary to coerce men to work. 
Free men preferred beggary, or parasitism on the rich, which was greatly developed 
in the ancient world.” On p. 143, the word is used in the second sense. When speak- 
ing of the exploitation of the serfs by the feudal lords and of employees by employers, 
he says: “The manner of life becomes completely adjusted to its parasitism.” 


15 Reuter and Hart, Jntroduction to Sociology (New York, 1933), p. 122. 
16 Walter Rauschenbusch, Social Principles of Jesus, 1918, p. 163. 
17 Wheeler, Social Life among the Insects, p. 198. 
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in the Hungarian colony of Detroit, a rather compact 
settlement of approximately 11,000 Hungarians. 

Within the Hungarian culture, parasitism—élosdiség— 
is a term of frequent use in reference to human behavior. 
Hungarians who have been influenced by communism em- 
ploy the word to denote the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich and powerful. In this sense it occurs in almost every 
issue of Uj Elére, the Hungarian communist daily paper. 
Those Hungarians, however, who still cling to the intel- 
lectual world of the Hungarian culture use the word é/és- 
diség in the sense in which it was defined by Ballagi Mor 
in 1867:** 


The élésdi is a person who always lives on the neck of others, one 
who lives by the grace of others whose plates he licks, one who 
willingly suffers every sort of humiliation in order that he associate 
with society of higher rank. 


Old Hungarian proverbs present the same view. “He is an 
élésdi like Toldi Miklés’ colt.”** “He is an élésdi out of 
Kun Miklos’ garden.””° “He is an é/dsdi in another man’s 
kitchen.”** In so far as the word is used among Hungarians 
in the sense of the old folk culture, it describes the effort 
of persons of low economic status to gain their livelihood 
at the expense of wealthier persons. 

In the current Hungarian use of the term moreover 
parasitism is distinguished from predatory activities. The 
word élésdi is never applied to robbery or breaking and 
entering. It is distinguished also from symbiotic relation- 
ships, even though the latter term cannot be translated 
directly into Hungarian. Keepers of blind pigs, Gypsy 


18 Ballagi Mor, 4 Magyar Nyelv Teljes Szotdra (Budapest, 1867), p. 285. 


19 T.e., in want. Margalits Ede, Magyar Kiézmonddsok (Budapest, 1897). Quoted 
from Ballagi Mor’s collection of proverbs, 1850. 


20Te., since Kun Miklés had no garden, such a parasite lives from what he can 
pick up in the marketplace. Margalits, op. cit., quoted Dugonics Andras’ collection of 
proverbs, 1820. 


21T.e., lives off the bounty of others. Margalits, from Dugonics. 
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musicians, and even prostitutes are not considered to be 
parasitical. When the matter is discussed, the Hungarian 
laborer frequently presents the following view: “In this 
smoky city, everything too grey. Must have moonshine, 
Gypsies and girls.” He considers his relation with these 
persons who “live off of him” as a sort of mutualism, since 
by their illicit and nonproductive activities his drab life 
in the factory is rendered more tolerable. 

The refined distinction between parasitism and para- 
sitoidism, however, is not made in the Hungarian use of 
élésdiség. This word is employed in cases in which the 
host is disposed of completely when no further benefit can 
be derived from him. Both in everyday speech and in the 
Hungarian newspapers the word élésdiség is applied to the 
behavior of those attorneys who prey upon immigrants 
who have entered the United States illegally. 


When one of these attorneys discovers that a certain immigrant 
has been smuggled into the country, he immediately makes a con- 
tact with him and offers to secure for him complete protection, so 
that he need fear no difficulty with the immigration authorities. In 
return the immigrant agrees to pay a sum of from two to three 
thousand dollars, in monthly installments of $50.00, out of his wages 
as an unskilled laborer. So long as the immigrant retains his job and 
makes his monthly payments, he has no trouble. As soon as he loses 
his job, however, the attorney’s agents report the man’s illegal entry 
to the immigration authorities and seek to hurry his deportation.”?? 


Apart from this one exception, the popular use of the 
word among Hungarians conforms closely to the precise 
delimitation of the concept in animal ecology. 

Opportunities for social parasitism resulting from mod- 
ern immigration. Social parasitism, like other forms of 
social exploitation, is made possible by a difference among 
the individuals or classes constituting a society.”* The im- 


22 Statement by the late Hon. Wm, Doak, Secretary of Labor in the Hoover 
Administration. 


23 Ross, Principles of Sociology, 1930, p. 131. Binder, op. cit., p. 274. 
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migrant’s ignorance of the language, habits, customs, and 
laws of the people among whom he has settled gives an 
opportunity to those who wish to prey upon him. In the 
Detroit Hungarian colony the consequences of ignorance 
are well illustrated by the difficulties suffered by immi- 
grants who sign documents without any knowledge of the 
contents. 

Due to this ignorance, the immigrant has a feeling of 
helplessness instead of that “security assured to him at 
home as a member of an organization.”** As he seeks to 
adjust to the situations which confront him, he feels the 
relative inadequacy of his equipment. 

In order to regain his lost security, the immigrant strives 
for economic independence. His misdirected efforts to this 
end make him an easy victim for those who seek to prey 
upon him by means of confidence games or by the sale 
of bogus stocks or real estate. 


Complainant, John Bereczky, states that on April 13, 1931, de- 
fendant, John Balint, called at 7921 Witt St., where he was boarding 
with Mr. and Mrs. Vekony, and stated that he was looking for a man 
named Szalay who had worked for him. Defendant at time claimed 
he lived in Ecorse and was the owner of an auto repair shop and had 
laid Szalay off and was now looking for him to return to work. The 
next day defendant returned to the place, walked into the basement 
and talked to complainant, stating that he liked the property at 7921 
Witt St. and wanted to buy same for his son who made lots of money 
running whiskey. On April 15, the next day, defendant again called 
at the house and went through the building and told the owner he 
was well satisfied with the place. He asked the owner to inquire at 
the Union Guardian Trust Company to ask how much cash would 
be required for the company’s equity. Two days later defendant 
called again at the place and took complainant to work. Nothing 
more was said about the purchase of the property. On the way a I 
third party joined them. This third party claimed he had just arrived 
from Cincinnati and was looking for a friend of his uncle’s to whom 
he had to deliver $20,000 which he was carrying on his person and ' 





24 Park and Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted (New York, 1921), p. 56. 
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which he must leave with some person who could put up security. 
Defendant told complainant to get $5000, stating that he also would 
get $5000. The man from Cincinnati said that this would be sufficient 
and that Bereczky and Balint would each receive $1000 of the money 
as soon as he found the friend of his uncle’s. The man from Cincin- 
nati and the complainant went to a lunch room and ordered coffee. 
Soon the defendant showed up and had something in a handkerchief. 
He stated: “I have the money and it was hard to get it.” Defendant 
then took complainant to People’s Wayne County Bank, while the 
man from Cincinnati remained in the lunch room. Complainant drew 
$5000 from the bank in the form of a cashier’s check. Then both 
parties returned to the lunch room, where the man from Cincinnati 
was waiting for them. All three went to have the check cashed and 
returned to complainant’s rooming house where at Balint’s sugges- 
tion the money was wrapped up in a handkerchief and handed to 
Balint. The man from Cincinnati then deposited in complainant’s 
trunk a package for safe-keeping claiming it contained $20,000. De- 
fendant deposited two packages, claiming that each contained $5000— 
his own security and Bereczky’s—and then left. When complainant 
examined the packages he found that they contained worthless 
paper.?5 


Immigrants, since the beginning of their influx to 
this country, have been “always contriving to do things 
cheaply.”** When legal difficulties arise, attempts are al- 
most always made to “beat down” the attorney’s fee. As 
a result of these efforts at haggling*” with attorneys and 
other professional men as well as with vendors of real 
estate, such a feeling of antagonism is aroused that the 
persons with whom the immigrant does business are im- 
pelled to use every opportunity to prey upon him.”* 


25 From document on file in Detroit Recorders’ Court. 


26 W. C., “Emigrant Entrappers,” Chambers’s Journal, Vol. 23, Mar. 3, 1855, 
p. 142. 


27 The alkudozds—haggling—is the most characteristic feature of all business 
transactions in Hungarian peasant villages. Prices are not fixed, but are only de- 
termined after a period of alkudozds. American professional men, not understanding 
the significance of alkudozds in the Hungarian culture, resent it very much. 


28 Statement by Ethan T. Prewitt, attorney for Receivers of First National Bank 
of Detroit. 
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Accommodation of parasite to host. The immigrant’s 
ignorance, helplessness, and craving for security offer op- 
portunities for social parasitism. These opportunities, how- 
ever, can be utilized only by those persons who understand 
the immigrant’s needs and offer him security.”® 

In so far as the Hungarian colony of Detroit is con- 
cerned, a change has slowly taken place in this accom- 
modation of parasite to host. At one time it was absolutely 
necessary that the parasite speak the Hungarian language, 
in order that there might be no difficulty of communica- 
tion and that the parasite might enjoy to the full the im- 
migrant’s confidence in one who spoke his own language. 
This qualification was so essential a decade ago that even 
an Italian®*® who wished to prey upon Hungarian immi- 
grants in naturalization matters was compelled first to 
learn the Hungarian language. 

The attitude of the Hungarian immigrants has changed, 
however, to a large extent. They realize that they have 
been exploited by Hungarian-speaking persons who were 
familiar “with business methods in this country and with 
names, places and methods in the old country.”*' As a 
result of these unfortunate experiences and of an increas- 
ing assimilation to the American pattern of culture, the 
Hungarian laborer who is in difficulty no longer says: “Me 
want Hungary lawyer for help me out.” On the contrary 
he now says: “Me no want Hungary lawyer any more. 
Me want big America lawyer, down-town lawyer. Me 
want honest lawyer, he no cheat me. Me catch good inter- 
preter. Me talk alright to big America lawyer.” Parasites 
have accommodated themselves to this change of attitude. 
No longer do they move freely among the Hungarian 
people. Contacts with prospective “hosts” are seldom made 


29 Hornell Hart, The Science of Social Relations (New York, 1927), p. 295 f. 
80 Andrew Bosero, sentenced to Atlanta for impersonating a federal officer. 
81H. P. Fairchild, Jmmigration (New York, 1926), p. 283. 
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directly any longer. On the contrary, “runners,” not 
known as such to their immigrant friends and neighbors, 
recommend, casually and incidentally, doctors, under- 
takers, attorneys, notaries public, collection agents, and 
others as “persons on whom you may rely.” 

Spheres of operation. Within the Hungarian colony of 
Detroit there are three principal spheres in which social 
parasitism is found in operation: pauperism, exploitation 
by functionaries of the colony, and the selling of supposed 
influence. 

1. Pauperism is not always parasitical in the exact 
sense of the word. Although it involves the reception of 
benefits without corresponding service and a feeling of 
dependence upon the hosts,** there is lacking the factor 
of intimate relationship in the case of those who receive 
public welfare. There are, however, within the Hungarian 
colony many paupers who are true social parasites, of both 
the space-occupying and the food-consuming types. Wel- 
fare families and others continue to occupy houses for 
which they have long since ceased to pay rent or to make 
payments on their sales contracts. Unemployed men retain 
their lodgings in rooming houses, deluding their landlords 
with the promise to pay the room rent when work is se- 
cured. Such men frequently occupy their rooms free for 
months or even years. Whenever work is secured, however, 
every possible device is resorted to to avoid the forced 
payment of the arrears. Sometimes the “free roomer” be- 
comes a “free boarder” also.** 


82 Pauperism is treated as roughly identical with social parasitism in the follow- 
ing works: E. C. Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology (New York, 1920), 
p. 182; F. E. Lumley, Means of Social Control (New York, 1925), pp. 52 ff. Hayes 
applies the term parasites to those who “throw themselves upon the good nature of 
the public” as opposed to those “who make heroic struggles against the acceptance 
of alms.” 


383 For example, the case of Jetko versus Schwartz in Wayne County Circuit 
Court, January 12, 1934. Mrs. Jetko, the landlady, sought to obtain Schwartz’ arrears 
in room rent and board for a period of four years. 
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2. Exploitation by functionaries within the colony has 
appeared in several forms, four of which have been de- 
scribed and analyzed: the immigrant bank, the office of 
notary public, the work of court interpreter, and the sale 
of farm lands.** These forms of parasitical exploitation 
formerly played a very important role in the adjustment— 
or, rather, maladjustment—of immigrants. The role of 
these functionaries has, however, been altered owing to 
the decreasing confidence placed in them by the immi- 
grants who are at the same time becoming more and more 
assimilated to the American culture. The following trends 
are observable: 

a. Many former functionaries of the immigrant 
colony have established their offices in the central business 
section of the city, thus securing a spatial, as well as social, 
distance between themselves and the members of the 
colony. 

b. Those functionaries who still remain within the 
colony have suffered a severe loss of confidence. 

c. The latter have attempted to adjust themselves 
to the changed situation by making their relation with the 
other members of the colony symbiotic rather than para- 
sitic. In order to continue to exist as functionaries within 
the colony, they are virtually compelled to abandon the 
exploitative practices of earlier days. 

3. The selling of supposed influence is at the present 
time the dominant form of parasitical exploitation prac- 
ticed upon the members of the Hungarian colony. It is 
to be found in connection with the admission of aliens 


34 The immigrant bank. L. G. Brown, Immigration (New York, 1933), p. 232; 
Fairchild, op. cit., p. 283; Grace Abbott, The Immigrant and the Community, p. 87; 
K. H. Claghorn, The Immigrant’s Day in Court (New York, 1923), p. 23ff. 

The notary public. Fairchild, ibid., p. 284; Abbott, ibid., p. 94f; Claghorn, ibid, 
pp. 43-48. 

The interpreter. Brown, ibid., p. 233; Abbott, ibid., pp. 126 ff; especially Report 
of Massachusetts Commission on Immigration, p. 109, quoted by Abbott. 

The sale of farm lands. Claghorn, ibid., p. 50 ff; Abbott, ibid., p. 97. 
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into the United States, the securing of naturalization 
papers, the securing and retaining of jobs, and the “fixing” 
of legal difficulties. “Wherever the law of the land places 
an obstruction in the pathway of the foreigner, it becomes 
an occasion of graft.’** The following document illustrates 
some of the methods by which supposed “influence” is sold: 


During the past summer a well dressed man visited the Windsor 
Hungarians in the evening. He said he was a Colonel and the attorney 
of Ford and promised that for 200 dollars it was within his power 
to secure American visas for them. Mr. Frank M. Kenny, Jr., was 
successful in this crooked way to mislead 10-12 Hungarians and col- 
lected 100 dollars from each of them. Mr. Kenny promised to the 
trusting men, that within six weeks he would secure the valid visa, 
and would even place them in work at the Ford factory, and then the 
second 100 dollars would be payable. Days, weeks and months 
passed, but the promised visas did not arrive.3¢ 


Types of social parasites. The social parasites preying 


upon the Hungarian immigrants of Detroit may be classi- 
fied in various ways: 

1. In relation to membership in the colony. There is 
a significant distinction between parasites who live within 
the foreign language colony and those whose operations 
are carried on from outside. The pauper and the function- 
ary are largely confined to the colony, but “sellers of in- 
fluence” usually operate from offices in the center of the 
city and, with infrequent exceptions, secure and maintain 
their contact with the immigrants by means of “runners.” 

2. In relation to the number of hosts preyed upon. Al- 
though social parasites have need usually of more than a 
single host, a distinction should be drawn between those 
who attach themselves to individual members of the 
colony and those who prey upon the entire colony. To the 


35 Peter Roberts, The New Immigration (New York, 1914), p. 164. 


86 Official translation made for the Detroit Recorders’ Court of an article which 
appeared in the Detroit Ujsdg. This document is in the file: the people versus Rose 
Veres, No. B2727. 
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latter group belong the organizers of the defunct 4MOSZ 
and the Amerikai-Magyar-Alapitvdny. Parasites of this 
type were able to defraud the Hungarian workman en 
masse, by appealing to his patriotic love of his old home- 
land. On the contrary, the more frequent type—those at- 
taching themselves to individual members of the colony— 
appeals not to the Hungarian patriotism of the hosts, but 
to the wish for higher economic status and greater security 
in America. 

3. In relation to dependence upon hosts. Although a 
whole series of gradations exists between independent 
habits of life and the most complete dependence upon 
hosts, it is practicable to distinguish, however, only the 
two following types: 

a. Permanent and obligate parasites, who depend for 
their living entirely upon their association with their hosts. 
Such parasites are or, rather, were compelled of necessity 
to live within the foreign language colony upon whose 
members they preyed. One of the most notorious of these 
has been described as follows: 


It is over a year now since Weiss Andras died and was buried in 
a pauper’s grave. Yet there was a time when he made more money 
than any other man in Delray. He had been a lawyer in Hungary, 
but he couldn’t fit in anywhere after he came to America. He never 
had a real occupation in this country, except that he was a notary 
public some years ago. Everybody in the colony seemed to trust him: 
yet he fleeced—elsikkasztott—in one way or another everybody who 
had any dealings with him. The poor men knew that Weiss was an 
intelligent, educated man. He had influence “down town.” Whenever 
there was a banquet in any church hall, Weiss used to sit at the 
speakers’ table and drink wine with the judges and the city council- 
men who were invited. The poor workingmen in the rear of the hall 
saw him and told their friends how great a man Weiss was in the 
city. If they wanted to bring their friends or cousins over from 
Canada, they paid Wiess to “fix” it for them. When nothing came of 
it, they paid him more, because he always said: “It is a hard case and 
the immigration people want a big present.” When some man wanted 
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his citizenship papers, he paid Weiss $25 or $50, according to his 
means. Nothing was ever done about the case usually and the man 
even lost his first paper which he had given over to Weiss. The 
workingmen were so stupid that they waited as long as five years 
sometimes, trusting Weiss’ promises to “fix” things for them. At 
last the workingmen came to see that Weiss never helped anybody. 
Some people wanted to prosecute him to get their money back, but 
he had so many friends among the judges that nothing was ever 
done about it. He lost his business, however, when people didn’t 
trust him anymore. He then went to live in Hungarian rooming- 
houses, always promising to pay for his board and room “when he 
got some money”: but he never got any more. When he died, the 
city had to bury him. 


b. Transitory and accidental parasites, who do not 
usually lead such a life but have been forced into it 
through some unusual circumstance, by which, on the one 
hand, they have become unable to continue an independ- 
ent existence, and, on the other hand, they have made, 
accidentally or otherwise, contacts with prospective hosts. 
The economic depression has been the precipitating factor 
in the degeneration into social parasitism of many indi- 
viduals who in normal times obtained a satisfactory live- 
lihood from legitimate occupations. To this class belonged 
attorneys, real estate salesmen, collection agents, con- 
stables, and others, who found themselves unable to main- 
tain their standards of living any longer without resorting 
to parasitical exploitation. 


Gusztav Varady, a Hungarian merchant, had over $4000.00, in 
accounts owed him by his customers. A “friend” recommended to 
him that he go to Mr. Pickens, formerly of the State Adjustment 
Bureau, to have the debts collected. Pickens was hard up and needed 
money. He told Varady to sign a paper which would give him 
authority to collect the debts. Varady did not know what he was 
signing; he reads hardly any English. That paper gave Pickens the 
ownership of all Varady’s credits. Pickens then made terms with 
Varady’s debtors for about $500, which money he kept. 
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Effect of parasitism on hosts. As a result of social para- 
sitism, the immigrant builds up a wall of suspicion and 
distrust toward everyone. He frequently distrusts those 
who desire to help him. Having suffered so much exploita- 
tion, he comes to dislike the country and to identify social 
parasitism with democratic law and justice. Even in re- 
mote Hungarian villages America is sometimes called 
A Sikkaszidk Orszdga—the Kingdom of Swindlers. Social 
parasitism has been one of the most powerful factors lead- 
ing to the maladjustment and disorganization of the im- 


migrant. 





MASS MOVEMENTS AND SOCIAL FORCES 
IN INDIA 


W. E. SIKES 


University of Denver 


Tue concepts of sociology are portrayed in India in 
fascinating and innumerable ways. To those who are 
familiar with life in that country such terms as social 
distance, isolation, interaction, competition, conflict, ac- 
commodation, and collective behavior (to mention only a 
few) bring to mind pertinent and abundant illustrations. 
In order to confine this paper to one aspect of societal 
phenomena, I shall restrict myself to some of the main 
results of the mass movements, considered as social forces 
in Indian life. 

The term “mass movement” is commonly applied to 
the remarkable shift of groups from the depressed classes 
to a new relationship with some branch of organised 
Christianity in India, Similar movements have taken place 
in the past, and they occur today, to religious bodies other 
than Christian; but since we have more information about 
them from Christian sources than from any other, we will 
consider them in relation to these sources. 

A study, Christian Mass Movements in India, has 
recently been made by Dr. J. W. Pickett, in which the 
significance of these phenomena has been summarised 
from various points of view. Perhaps the extent and im- 
portance of the movements can be appreciated from an 
estimate that probably more than one half of the Roman 
Catholics, and perhaps 80 per cent of the Protestants have 
come into the church as a result of these group shifts rather 
than by individual action. According to Dr. Pickett 


the 1931 Census shows an increase of 1,542,684 in India’s Christian 
population during the preceding decade. If the normal growth through 
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excess of births over deaths be figured at the rate of the growth of 
India’s total population for the same decade, we have an excess of 
1,385,329, which represents additions through conversion during the 
ten years 1921-1931. Probably 90 per cent of this growth, i.e., an 
annual average of 125,000 is due to the mass movements (p. 345). 


In the past the greatest number of accessions has come 
from the 60 million members of the depressed classes, but 
today new groups from the Sudras are beginning to leave 
their old position in Hindu society, with results which 
promise to be exceedingly interesting. While the depressed 
classes have no status in the fourfold caste division which 
was recognised by Manu, the Sudras are the fourth in the 
orthodox classification, and no less than 15,000 of them 
have changed their religious affiliation in the last 5 years. 
To quote again from Dr. Pickett: 


During this time the rate of growth has annually been accelerated. 
In several districts the number of professed believers being prepared 
for baptism in 1932 exceeded the number baptised in the preceding 
five years (p. 295). 


In the light of these facts we may well inquire as to the 
causes and the results of such remarkable changes. 

In order to understand the reason for the group nature 
of these movements it is necessary to begin with the 
institution of caste. Every one who has read about the 
the organisation of Indian society is familiar with the im- 
portance of this unique institution. I am using the term 
“Indian” rather than “Hindu” advisedly, because the in- 
fluence of caste is so pervasive that it has spread far be- 
yond the confines of Hinduism, until even the Moslems 
and the Christians who abjure it have been profoundly 
influenced by its practices and ideas. Dr. M. T. Titus in 
his book Indian Islam says: 


In the social sphere the influence of Hinduism on Islam has nowhere 
left a more definite mark than in the creation of caste distinctions 
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which indicate social status as clearly as they do in Hindu society. 
. . . Not only do caste names prevail but many of the original caste 
prejudices as well, in respect of eating, drinking, and marriage. 
There is even a caste called the Kalal in North India which en- 
gages in liquor dealing quite contrary to the precepts of the Faith 
(pp. 168, 171). 


With respect to the Christian church also, caste practices 
have served to influence the life of some converts until 
it is difficult to tell wherein their new status differs from 
the old. In the early history of the Church in India, Robert 
de Nobili and his helpers tried to win the Brahmans of 
South India by representing themselves as European 
Brahmans of great holiness, with a Scripture which they 
claimed to be a lost Veda. The results of this compromise 
with the demands of orthodoxy have not yet been eradi- 
cated from church life among some congregations. There 
are still congregations where converts from the high castes 
are separated from those of the low castes, and where in 
partaking of the Holy Communion people from the former 
insist on precedence over the latter. It is in marriage 
especially where the line is drawn between Christian con- 
verts often with as great care as when they were members 
of different castes in Hindu society. Of course such con- 
ditions do not prevail universally, but the fact that they 
are to be found at all is a striking evidence of the power 
and pervasiveness of caste. 

In order to understand the social forces which have 
been set in motion by these mass movements, it is well 
to remember also other facts about life in India. First of 
all, India remains as it has been throughout history, a 
land where villages predominate. These villages, of which 
there are more than 750,000, vary in size from a few huts 
to considerable aggregations of houses, shops, and temples. 
More than 300 million of the 350 million people of India 
live in such places. Since the roads are often poor and 
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there are no newspapers, radios, telephones, or moving 
pictures for the great majority, their isolation is complete, 
if judged by modern standards of means of interaction 
with the rest of the world. 

In the second place, the inhabitants of the villages are 
separated into various quarters or “mohullahs,” accord- 
ing to their social status and their economic occupations. 
These two are closely related, and the better location will 
be held by the land owners, the professional classes, and 
the merchants, while the inferior groups will be located 
at some distance away from the rest. In one village in 
which I had some years of experience, the leatherworkers, 
the weavers, and the sweepers extended as a sort of fringe 
on the edge of the central district. It would have been 
unthinkable for a family belonging to one group to attempt 
to reside in the quarter of another. One writer has said— 
“The man born in the outcaste village may as soon think 
of building his house in the other group, as a pig may 
think of going to live in his master’s front room.” The 
standards used in deciding the status of groups are largely 
those connected with eating habits and occupation. If 
members of a caste indulge in such practises as eating 
carrion, or if they work as scavengers for the rest of society, 
they are considered as “unclean” and are not allowed to 
live near others who do not indulge in such practises. 

Thirdly, in India as in no other country, the thoughts 
of the individual are subordinate to the ideas and customs 
of the group to which he belongs. An individual apart 
from his group counts for little. As Dr. Pickett says: 


From infancy the village Indian has been trained to subordinate 
personal initiative to the guidance of the caste group. It is no exag- 
geration to say that he is more controlled by the judgment and 
desire of his group than is the average European or American by his 
family. Some have gone so far as to say that the typical Hindu vil- 
lager doesn’t think of himself as an individual at all, but as a member 
of a group. Ask him who he is and he will tell you not his name, but 
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the name of his caste. To address him in the singular is to insult 
him, unless you speak as a member of his family circle or as an 
intimate friend. He resents any suggestion that he is by himself, a 
man apart. His association with others, his membership in a family 
and a caste must be recognised. To have many relatives is a great 
honor; to have none is a disgrace. This typical villager consults his 
fellows about matters of importance and is guided by the consensus 
or the weight of opinion in his group. If he thinks his son or his 
daughter should be married, he consults the group, and, if they 
agree, they aid him in selecting a suitable mate and arranging the 
marriage. If he receives an offer of employment, it is referred to 
the group for consideration and advice. If the landlord, the money- 
lender, or the village “chowkidar” (watchman) oppresses him, his 
course of action is determined by the attitude of his group. If they 
support him, he may file a complaint in court or with the police, or 
appeal to the elders of the village; but if they tell him to make the 
best of the situation without reprisal he follows their advice (p. 27). 


The penalties for infringement of group practises are 
terribly severe. The transgressor may find himself an “out- 


caste”; one who has no home, no relatives, no status at 
all unless with people who are so low as to have no caste 
which the rest will recognise. He can find no one to marry, 
he can secure no social recognition of any kind, except as 
he finds it in the company of those who share the same 
fate. One way of escape is open to him in case he wishes 
to take it. He may join another community apart from 
Hindu society, and begin life over again. In time he or 
his descendants may achieve a position that never could 
have been had in the old group. In the recent reports of 
the census of the Central Provinces, an illustration was 
given of a group which followed this procedure. A group 
of low-caste coolies at work on the railway became in- 
tensely thirsty. They were denied access to the well of a 
village because of their caste, but they solved the difficulty 
by going to the nearest mosque and embracing Islam. As 
Moslems they then had rights of access to the well which 
they could not have had as low-caste Hindus. 
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For purpose of analysis the social forces which have led 
to the mass movements may be stated briefly as follows: 

(1) The fundamental wishes are forces which are as 
real in the personality development of an Indian outcaste 
as they are in the case of an American college student. 
Sometimes they have been thwarted or nearly atrophied 
in the Indian because of centuries of denial, but in such 
instances they have found expression in ways which were 
individually and socially tragic. Cringing subservience, 
deceitfulness, drunkenness, extravagance, and brutality 
toward the helpless have been found to be common quali- 
ties among the depressed classes; but they probably all 
may be traced to attempts to avoid, or compensate for, 
their own misery. Some of them were asked why they had 
left their old status in Hindu society. Such replies as the 
following seem clearly to express the wish for new ex- 
perience, for response, for recognition, or for security: 
“because I wanted instruction”; “to change my charac- 
ter”; “to marry a good girl”; “because Chamars are stupid, 
and I didn’t want to remain a Chamar”; “to be saved 
from forced labor.” A certain Hindu gave his reasons why 
the sweepers became Christians as follows: first, “they 
wanted to be treated like respectable people, and only the 
missionaries and a few foolish Indian Christians will treat 
them that way”; second, “they want to quit sweeper’s work, 
or at least to find other work for their children”; third, 
“they want the help of the missionary when their land- 
lords or the police complain against them, and Christian 
officials have to decide their cases.” Whether we take the 
replies of the people themselves, or the interpretation 
placed on their actions by a distrustful observer, the exist- 
ence of new and ambitious attitudes accounts in the main 
for the changes that have been taking place. 

(2) The results of their new environment and status 
have been seen in a number of changes. The most marked 
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of all seems to have been an increase in personal qualities 
which are socially desirable. Cleanliness, industry, thrift, 
and honesty have been noted by many observers, where 
formerly they were conspicuous largely by their absence. 
This is true particularly with reference to cleanliness. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, for anyone who has not been 
in one of the depressed class “mohullah’s” to realise how 
filthy they frequently are. In sweeper quarters it is not at 
all uncommon to see pigs in the houses of the people. The 
work which these sweepers do is also excessively dirty. 
They may be seen raising clouds of dust along the roads 
with their long brooms, or at work removing offal and 
carrion from the streets; or again removing human refuse 
and excreta from homes or public lavatories. It is not 
unusual for many of them to eat the flesh of animals that 
have died of injury or disease, and they consider it one of 
their perquisites to have the scraps and leavings of food. 
The abhorrence felt toward them is due largely to such 


practises. One Brahman expressed his sentiments in these 
words: 


When we are sure that they do not eat “dead meat” and “food 
scraps,” we will let their children attend school with our children, 
but until then we will let our children grow up without learning to 
read rather than let them go to school with their children. 


As a result of a survey 134 people said that a change in 
their status had made for an improvement in personal 
habits, and 130 said that they kept living quarters cleaner 
also. The persons who were asked were villagers from 
various places who had an opportunity to observe and 
compare the living habits of those who had been in the 
mass movement. If this cleanliness proves to be perma- 
nent it will be of great benefit for the depressed classes 
themselves and also for their relations with the so-called 
“clean” castes. 
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It is very interesting to learn that another result of the 
new influences is an improvement in the position of 
women. This is not to deny the very high place which 
women have among many of the higher castes, but this 
can hardly be said for those in the depressed groups. One 
Hindu in the Punjab mentioned as the greatest change 
effected in the mass movement converts of his own and 
surrounding villages, a revolution in their attitudes to- 
ward their wives. He said: 


Before these people became Christians, they bought and sold wives 
like we buy and sell buffaloes. Now they choose one woman and 
remain faithful to her as long as she lives. The women have changed 
as much as the men have. 


The education given to many girls has had a very great 
influence on their status as wives. They are not only more 
intelligent in the home, but they can supplement the earn- 
ings of their husbands by teaching or entering service. 
An educated woman represents an asset and not a liability, 
and this point is now so widely recognised that girls of all 
classes are being sent to school to acquire at least the 
rudiments of a formal education. Men do not want to 
have the experience of a government official who had both 
his M.A. and LL.B. degrees, but who was married to a 
child wife who could barely read some of the sacred 
writings. 

Another consequence of these movements has been a 
check upon the practise of child marriage. The law of 
British India at present forbids the marriage of girls below 
the age of 14, and of boys below the age of 16. This law, 
however, seems to have been as much in advance of popu- 
lar mores as was prohibition in the United States, and it 
is practically impossible to secure the conviction of 
offenders when popular support is lacking. Where inquiry 
was made among Christian groups who observe the cere- 
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monies and ideals of Christian marriage, many boys and 
girls were found unmarried above the legal ages ; but there 
are still thousands of nominal adherents who do not prac- 
tise the new rites and where children under ten are re- 
ported as married. 


Contrary to what one often hears, the influence of the 
new society has led to an actual decrease in the use of 
intoxicating liquors and drugs. Often occasions arise among 
the depressed groups where drinking is mandatory for all, 
and sometimes scenes of gross immorality ensue. In the 
study of the mass movements the question was asked, 
“What has been the effect of conversion to Christianity 
upon the use of drink by local Christians?” Eighty-six per- 
sons replied that conversion to Christianity had led to a 
cessation or to a diminution of drinking; 63 said that no 
effect was observed. It is of great significance that not one 
of the detached observers suggested that the new status 
had led the people to indulge more freely in liquor or drugs. 


There has developed also a resistance and an indifference 
to fears of such things as the “evil eye” and “sorcery” 
which had formerly been veritable nightmares to the minds 
of the people who believed in them. William Crooke in 
his book Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India writes 
as follows of the “evil eye”: 


The belief in the danger resulting from the Evil Eye prevails widely 
in Northern India. The term by which it is known is “Nazar,” i.e., 
sight or vision, used especially in the sense of the baleful influence 
emanating from the glances of certain classes of people or individuals. 
The popular explanation of this belief is that it is based on envy or 
covetousness. Thus a man blind of an eye, though he may ordinarily 
be well disposed, is almost certain to envy a person who possesses a 
particularly good pair of eyes. . . . It is generally believed that cer- 
tain persons or things possess the inherent power of discharging a 
glance so maleficent that it strikes like a dart on the person against 
whom it is directed (pp. 276, 277). 
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Charms and precautions against the “evil eye” abound 
on every hand, and sorcerers often reap a rich harvest by 
pretending that they can remove the harmful influence or 
else harm the envious in return. It is very remarkable that 
the fears and superstitious practises are thrown off as 
rapidly as they are, but this too seems to be one of the 
more universal results from changes in status due to mass 
movements. 

Finally the work which Mahatma Gandhi, and many 
other Hindus are now doing on behalf of the “Harijans” 
is an indirect result of the phenomena we have examined. 
The word “Harijans” means literally, “God’s people,” and 
it is a token of reproach to the attitude that has seen in 
them only the dregs of human kind. In a recent speech to 
college students Mr. Gandhi is reported to have said: 
“Go to the Harijans—untouchables—sweep their roads, 
enter their houses and wash their children.” If the ortho- 
dox ever learn to do that, the social forces already in 
motion will gather a momentum sufficient to usher in a 
new society in India. 
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THE GROUP METHOD IN RURAL STUDIES 


BasEpD ON GERMAN TECHNIQUES 


CHARLES P. LOOMIS 


Agricultural Economist 
United States Department of Agriculture 


THAT ADVANTAGES result from group investigation is 
not a new idea. Group sociological investigation may offer 
advantages over investigation conducted by single indi- 
viduals, which does not differ in principle from the advan- 
tages which any group enterprise may have when com- 
pared with an enterprise conducted by one individual. 
Social scientists who are interested in an analytical ap- 
proach to the study of social phenomena have long recog- 
nized that research should benefit from the division of 
labor by utilization of the skills of differently trained 
specialists. Furthermore, it is generally recognized that 
where any complicated social phenomena are to be ob- 
served, a dozen pairs of trained eyes may see more than 
one. However, there are apparently other advantages 
which accrue as a result of group research. 

Since sociology as a discipline is concerned with the 
study of group phenomena, it is vitally interested in the 
behavior of a given group under observation when this 
group is conscious of and influenced in its behavior by the 
presence of another group. In fact, it is doubtful if the 
total social life or Gestalt of a group can be observed and 
understood without studying the behavior of that group 
when confronted by or at least when it is conscious of the 
existence of another group. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the definitions of such concepts as “group” and 
“interaction,” it is evident that when an organized group 
of any kind enters a rural village for the purpose of study- 
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ing that village, a social situation may result which will 
make possible observation of social facts of which the indi- 
vidual observer might easily remain ignorant. 

Moreover, within certain limits, an experimental situa- 
tion may be established in that the activities of the investi- 
gating group may be controlled. Any time an investigating 
group manifests group integrity, pride, and loyalty by any 
outward means, these manifestations may be expected to 
call forth similar manifestations on the part of the group 
being investigated. These manifestations may connote re- 
actions ranging from extreme antagonism to extreme con- 
sensus and support. To take an extreme example: march- 
ing, singing, and flag carrying on the part of a uniformed 
group of German investigators, even though the members 
of the group be too young to engage in warfare, will cause 
definitely antagonistic group reactions on the part of the 
inhabitants of a rural Polish village. Such an experiment 
has actually been performed, but the value of the tech- 
nique is not to be found generally in creating such ex- 
tremely antagonistic situations. 

In some respects the German group method of analysis, 
as applied to families and villages, approaches the Le Play 
technique. In both cases, the method of analysis of the 
families within the villages is intensive and not extensive 
as are most of the statistical studies of the family. How- 
ever, it has certain apparent advantages when compared 
with the Le Play method as carried on by separate indi- 
viduals since critics of the Le Play method maintain that 
the investigator’s personal equation plays too big a part 
in the findings. Furthermore, the validity of the results 
rests to a large extent upon the typicalness of the indi- 
vidual families studied by this method. This is particu- 
larly true if one wishes to get an accurate picture of a 
community from one or two supposedly typical families. 
The group method to a certain extent eliminates some of 
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these difficulties. As will be more fully outlined later, the 
members of the investigating group live and work with the 
families of a rural village, but meet together very often to 
discuss findings and schedules and to get new instructions. 
Through this group discussion at which important village 
personages such as the pastor and teacher are present, 
many errors of observation are eliminated. Furthermore, 
the group discussions offer a means of determining which 
families are typical with regard to certain characteristics 
and which are not. 

Also those opponents of extremely analytical methods 
and exponents of the Gestalt method of studying society 
may to a certain extent be satisfied. The total group prod- 
uct of the investigation is very different from what it 
would have been had each individual studied his family, 
specialized in his own interests of investigation, and after- 
ward written up a report which with other reports would 
have been synthesized by the leader of the group. Al- 
though the leaders direct the research, the discussions and 
co-operation within the group during the investigation 
lead to a group product which may give a fairly accurate 
picture of the whole. 

Another advantage of the method which is very much 
stressed is the effect which the investigation has upon the 
investigators. Individuals who are interested in learning 
about social phenomena can learn much more easily 
through concrete examples than through abstractions even 
though a body of social theory be the possession of the 
investigators. Individuals who have never lived a peasant’s 
life can learn much more about peasantry by living it 
than by reading about it. Moreover, the observations of 
an urban person who has suddenly been thrown into a 
rural environment are of scientific importance merely be- 
cause they are made by persons coming from outside that 
rural culture, since the stranger often sees those things 
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which familiarity considers commonplace or allows to go 
entirely unnoticed. In Germany, at the present time, much 
emphasis is also being placed upon the fact that such 
group investigations have value in that they make the 
inhabitants of the rural villages proud of their culture. 
The villagers may think that if their culture is important 
enough to be investigated so intensively by scientific insti- 
tutes it must have some value. 

Studies of rural village life by the group method have 
been directed by a number of sociologists including Pro- 
fessor L. von Wiese,’ G. Krolzig,? and others.* However, 
the present treatment deals chiefly with the methods of 
G. Ipsen with whom the writer, as fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council, worked during a part of the 
past year. 


1See Das Dorf als Soziales Gebilde. Ergaenzungshefte zu den Koelner Viertel- 
jahrsheften fuer Soziologie. Verlag Duncker und Humbolt, Muenchen, 1928. This is 
a study of twelve villages by a seminar class in sociology consisting of 31 members. 
The study made during a week’s time was personally directed and arranged by Pro- 
fessor von Wiese then at Cologne University. This study differs in method used from 
those of Ipsen and some others in that it professes to provide an application for 
Professor von Wiese’s systematic formal sociology. Also only two or three persons 
could be assigned to a village and there was arranged only one meeting of the whole 
group making the study during the investigation. The study as published consists of 
a series of chapters dealing with various phases of analysis by Professor von Wiese 
and seven members of the seminar. 


2 See Die wirtschaftliche und geistige Struktur eines Siedlungsdorfes, Eine Unter- 
suchung des Volkshochschulheims Tempelhof, Berichte ueber Landwirtschaft, Sonder- 
heft 55, Paul Parey, Berlin, 1932. This study of the new agricultural settlement, 
Hof Poltnitz in Mecklenburg, is a good example of the group method of research, 
although no great emphasis was placed upon outward manifestations of group pride 
or loyalty on the part of the investigators. It is a rather minute analysis of the 
cultural, social, and economic life of the families of the village. The investigators 
lived with the families and worked during the day until four o’clock in the afternoon. 
After this time the reports were worked out co-operatively each day. Instructions 
had been given previously and many questionnaires were filled in and reports made 
during the two week’s stay. The adjustment of the previously unemployed city 
workers to the hard agricultural labor during the potato harvest played an important 
part in the project. 


3 Among other important examples of this type of research is that of G. Gustis 
in Roumania. Some of his surveys of villages are given in Archiva pentru stiinta si 
reforma sociala. X, Bucharest, 1932. Summaries are given in French. Also a similar 
technique has been used by the Grenzschulheim “Boberhaus” in Loewenberg, Silesia. 
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Professor Ipsen starts with the viewpoint that since the 
breaking up of the ancient rural social structure of the 
German population which followed the two liberalistic 
movements—the freeing of the peasants and the develop- 
ment of the industrial society—German rural life and 
more specifically rural village life had gradually lost the 
quality of the Gemeinschaft. The results of this progres- 
sive process of decay of an organic society previously held 
together by a hierarchy of bonds and relationships which 
were organic and customary in contrast to the present-day 
individualistic and contractual relationships should be 
studied. Ipsen, like von Wiese, thinks that Germany is in 
need of a rural sociology and that its German application’ 
would make it a “village sociology” rather than a rural 
sociology. He resents the fact that the thrillingly brilliant 
and extraordinary growth of the large industrial cities has 
drawn the attention of students away from a study of rural 
life and caused it to be very much neglected. 

According to Ipsen a village cannot be studied to the 
best advantage with the same technique with which some 
smaller groups may be studied. “A total community group 
such as the village can only be understood by a group— 
not by an individual as far as theoretical treatment is 
concerned, but through the movement and behavior of 
group to group.”* However, he maintains that not merely 
any group can attain the desired results. 


The group is not a crowd of city people enjoying themselves by a 
summer recreation excursion in the village, but a work group which 
adjusts itself to the structure of the object (the village) in an un- 
reserved open manner without giving up its own group structure.® 


The groups used have on the whole been made up of some 
organizations of the German youth movement and have 


4 Soziologische Dorfwochen, Die Volkschule, Julius Beltz, Berlin-Leipzig, 28. Jahr, 
1. Juni 1932, Heft 5. In this short article Professor Ipsen describes the method of 
investigation. 


5 Ibid. 
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included from one to two dozen members. These existing 
organizations, of course, possessed their own closed group 
organization. About one fourth of the members were girls. 
In these groups were students of sociology, history, Ger- 
man culture, economics, agriculture, law, and in a few 
cases students of technical and other disciplines. 

Of extreme importance in the choice of investigators is 
the ability of the individual to adjust to the diet and hard 
work of the peasant family with whom the student lives. 
The investigator must win the respect of the family, and 
the peasant has the simple formula of rating persons ac- 
cording to their ability to work. Since the peasant is giving 
the visitor free board and lodging, the latter is expected to 
work as hard and as skillfully as possible. Ignorance must 
be made up for by manifest willingness and interest. 

Usually two or three months are required in preparing 
for such a study. The preparation consists, first of all, in 
giving the individual investigators the necessary scientific 
background. This preparation varies according to the back- 
ground of the student. The formal preparation consists of 
a seminar which deals with the following subjects: (1) 
concepts and types of peasantries; (2) the structure of old 
villages; (3) estate economy and hierarchical control of 
the land; (4) the freeing of the peasants; (5) the relation- 
ship between rural people and the industrial society; (6) 
the agricultural revolutions of the east and problems of 
the German Fast; (7) settlement policies, and other 
problems. 

The second step in preparation is the choice of the vil- 
lage and the making of the local arrangements. As a rule 
villages which are close to large cities as well as mixed 
agricultural and industrial villages have been avoided. The 
most important item to be considered in the selection of 
the village has been its typicalness or representativeness of 
the area. Villages from 350 to 1,500 inhabitants have been 
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studied. Arrangements are usually made through the 
leading teacher of the village. His advice concerning lodg- 
ings and the proper time for making the study is most 
necessary. In regard to this last, it has been found that 
the rural rush seasons should be avoided and that in mid- 
dle Germany April and September are the best months. 

As soon as the village to be investigated is decided upon, 
all available sources of information pertaining to the vil- 
lage and people are exhausted. All data concerning the 
chosen village from records of various offices of the Reich 
and states, as well as those from the local offices and 
churches, are of value. For the areas affected by the freeing 
of the peasants in the nineteenth century the historical 
records and maps to be found in the Landeskulturaemter 
are indispensable. These general data are presented to the 
group as a whole and discussed while the investigation is 
actually being made. In addition, lectures are given con- 
cerning the history and development of the church, school, 
and other institutional characteristics of the area. All of 
these are more specifically discussed during the investiga- 
tion. 

The investigation lasts from ten to fourteen days when 
possible. Generally the period of investigation is con- 
cluded with a small celebration in which the villagers and 
investigators take part. For each investigator the day’s pro- 
gram is somewhat as follows: Throughout the morning 
from six to twelve o’clock, he or she has meals and works 
with the family. The time after the noonday meal is left 
free in order to give the students opportunity to discuss 
and write up their investigations. From four until seven 
o’clock in the afternoon the group works together, listens 
to one another’s papers concerning their particular families, 
and hears lectures by the teacher, pastor, or other person 
of the village. This group work results in what Professor 
Ipsen calls the 
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dialectic of observation, notation, opinion, contradiction, antithesis, 
correction, and corroboration. Co-operatively, experiences are ex- 
changed, tested, and proved, so that finally the subject in all its 
essential characteristics becomes an objective structure with objec- 
tivity in the understanding of those who previously viewed it from 
individual aspects characterized by subjective approximations. . . .® 


The evenings are usually spent with the family or in at- 
tendance on some of the social affairs of the village. The 
individual is at all times an investigator whether working 
or enjoying himself. Questionnaires must be filled in and 
the following records must be kept: 1. A day book which 
includes a record of what each individual in the family 
does during all hours of the day. In this record particular 
emphasis is placed upon the social aspects of the activity. 
A record is also kept here of the food eaten at the meals. 
2. A survey of the enterprise, including its structure, 
organization, and the like, chiefly from the farm manage- 
ment point of view. 3. A report of the customs, mores, 
habits, morals, attitudes, and opinions of the family mem- 
bers. 4. The families with whom no one lived are studied 
by the questionnaire method. 

On the whole it would appear that the investigations 
have been fruitful.” There has always been a large number 


6 Ibid, 

7 Over a dozen German villages have been studied by Professor Ipsen and his 
group using this method in Germany and in other countries bordering on the east. 
Unfortunately much of the data from these studies has not as yet been published. 
However, the findings are to a considerable extent reflected in the following writings 
by Ipsen: Das Landvolk, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1933; Das Dorf als Beispiel 
einer echten Gruppe, Archiv fuer angewandte Soziologie, Selbstverlag, Berlin, Band 1, 
Heft 4/5, 1929; Das Dorf in der deutsche Gegenwart, Archiv fuer angewandte 
Soziologie, Band 2, 1930; Agrarverfassung, Handwoerterbuch des Grenz und Ausland- 
deutschtums,Verlag Hirt, Breslau, 1933;and Gedanken zur soziologischen Erforschung 
des Deutschtums in Ostmitteleuropa, Deutsche Heft fuer Volks- und Kultur-boden- 
forschung, Verlag Hirt, Breslau, 3. Jahrgang, Heft 6, 1933. Some of these findings are 
given by assistants and students of Ipsen in the following: Beutler, Heinz, Die 
Dorfwochen der schlesischen Jungmannschaft, Die Dorfgemeinschaft, Jahrgang 1, 
1933; Haufe, Helmut, Siedlung, Volkstum, Erziehung, Die Dorfgemeinschaft, Jahr- 
gang 1, 1933; and Dorfwoche Walsleben Uchterhagen (Altmark), Die Dorfgemein- 
schaft, Jahrgang 2, 1934. 
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of students who wished to participate merely for the ex- 
perience which they might derive from the study. The vil- 
lagers have usually enjoyed the visitors. They seem glad 
to get new stimuli from young persons in other walks of 
life and from other parts of the country. In fact, some 
families have been resentful that there were not enough 
students in order that they also might have a guest. Often 
special preparations such as “butcherings” have been made 
for the guests. 





LEADERSHIP TRAITS OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


LAWRENCE H. MOORE 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


THE FOLLOWING DISCUSSION deals with a comparative 
study of the characteristics possessed by 25 student leaders 
in the Texas State College for Women and those possessed 
by 207 other students of this college selected without 
reference to leadership ability. The characteristics dealt 
with are weight, height, age, scholarship, introversion- 
extroversion, and ascendance-submission. 

The first problem which arose in making the study was 
to select from the 175 students holding positions in the 
student organizations the 25 who would seem to be in 
those positions which would give them an opportunity to 
wield more influence in the student life of the college than 
any other 25. It was finally decided to base the selection 
of these 25 on the number and the nature of the positions 
held, and a scale was devised for the purpose. This scale 
was constructed by arbitrarily allowing so many points 
for each office held by the student. For instance, the presi- 
dent of the student body was given 10 points; the presi- 
dent of the senior class, 5 points; the presidents of the 
three leading organizations of the College, 5 points each; 
and so on. 

In using this scale to select the 25 students for our 
study, it was found that a majority of the students selected 
held more than one position. For instance one student 
received five points for being editor-in-chief of the college 
quarterly, three points for being president of the Press 
Club, and one point for being vice-president of the Mathe- 
matics Club, making her nine points in all. However, the 
student receiving the highest ranking held only one posi- 
tion, that of president of the Student Association. This 
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position was ranked higher than it would have been ranked 
because the rules of the association prevented its occupant 
from holding other positions in the Student Association. 

The other students used for the control group were taken 
from eight classes in educational psychology, the great 
majority of whom were juniors and seniors. In the selec- 
tion of these no effort was made to rule out any who 
might be in places of leadership other than those included 
in the leadership group. For the sake of convenience the 
leadership group has been designated as group A and the 
control group as Group B. Data used in the study relative 
to age, weight, height, and scholarship were obtained from 
the official records of the college and the data relative to 
the personality traits were obtained by giving two different 
personality tests, the unpublished Introversion-Extrover- 
sion Test devised by J. C. Bellingraph and the Allport 
Ascendance-Submission Test published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The following tables show the medians, means, range, 
median deviations, and the differences in the medians and 
means of the two groups for their ages, heights, weights, 
scholarship, and for the scores made on the introversion- 
extroversion, and ascendance-submisssion tests. 








TABLE I 
AGEs 
Number Median 
Group in Group Range Mean Median Deviation 
A 25 18-22 19.7 20 8 
B 207 17-32 19.6 19 1.4 
Difference in Means .1 Difference in Medians 1.0 
TABLE II 
HeEIGHuTs IN INCHES 
Number Median 
Group in Group Range Mean Median Deviation 
A 25 61.5-68.5 64.6 65 1.66 
B 207 51 -69 64.43 64.5 1.61 





____ Difference in Means_ .17 Difference in Medians .5 
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TABLE Ill 
WEIGHT 
Number Median 
Group tn Group Range Mean Median Deviation 
A 25 98-154 122.6 120 11.88 
B 207 91-190 122.6 122 11.4 
Difference in Means 0 Difference in Median 2. 
TABLE IV 
ScHOLARSHIP 
Number Median 
Group in Group Range Mean Median Deviation 
A 25 .24-.98 592 61 145 
B 207 .10-.96 477 47 156 
Difference in Means .115 Difference in Median .14 





Note: The numbers in the table were obtained by taking the number of grade 
points obtained by each student and dividing it by the number of semester hours 
which the individual took while obtaining the grade points. 




















TABLE V 
INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION ‘ 
Number Median : 
Group in Group Range Mean Median Deviation 
A 25 22-24 —5.65 -7 5.64 : 
B 207 26-49 —5.49 -5 9.5 : 
Difference in Means. .15 Difference in Medians 1 
Note: The test used in obtaining these figures was an unpublished test devised i 
by Bellingraph which is similar to the Colgate Personal Inventory, form C2. 
TABLE VI 
ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION 
Number Median 
Group tn Group Range 7% Mean Median Deviation 
A 25 61-28 © 21.32 21 14.08 
B 207 92-31 16.97 15 16.11 
Differences 4.35 6 2.03 





Note: The test used in obtaining these figures was Allport A-S Reaction Test. 


An examination of these tables shows that members of 
the leadership group are older and taller on the average 
than the members of the nonleadership group, but the non- 
leadership group tend to be a fraction heavier; the leader- 
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ship group rank on the average about 25 per cent higher 
than the nonleadership group in scholarship; the leader- 
ship group are seen to be slightly more extroverted than 
the nonleadership group and considerably more ascendant. 
It is also seen from an examination of the median devia- 
tions and the ranges that in the case of ascendance-sub- 
mission and in the case of introversion-extroversion the 
leaders show less extremes, which indicates that extremes 
in neither of these traits make for leadership in a woman’s 
college. 





ATTITUDES OF THE CHINESE IN HAWAII 
TOWARD THEIR LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


KUM PUI LAI 


University of Hawaii 


NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNEsS of the overseas Chinese in- 
creased with the birth of the Chinese Republic. Chinese 
in the many frontier areas of the world—Malaya, Cali- 
fornia, and Hawaii—sent millions of dollars to support 
the revolutionary schemes of Sun Yat-Sen. New institu- 
tions such as political clubs, secret societies, and language 
schools were established to meet the needs of these nation- 
alistic Chinese. In Hawaii, the supporters of the Chinese 
Constitutional Monarchy Party established the Mun Lun 
Language School’ in 1911, while Dr. Sun Yat-Sen aided 
his followers in the founding of Wah Mun School (now 
named Chung Shan in honor of Dr. Sun) for the main- 
tenance of nationalism. 

Twenty Chinese language schools with 3,372 students 
were enumerated in the Territory of Hawaii in December, 
1934. Chinese students between the ages of six and twenty 
years who attended the American public and private 
schools numbered 8,286 in 1934. Thus 40 per cent of these 
studied in language schools also. 

Somewhat similar to the Chinese immigrant institu- 
tions, such as benevolent societies and village clubs organ- 
ized by the first generation to sustain family values lost 
through migration, the language schools function as 
“bridge” institutions, binding the Americanized Chinese 
to the first generation Chinese and their ancestral culture. 


1 Largest Chinese language school in Hawaii with an enrollment of 1,277 students 
in January, 1935. 
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The establishment of immigrant institutions in an 
American community results, however, in the formation 
of defensive or condemnatory attitudes by Chinese as well 
as American groups. The attitudes of the Chinese as to 
the role of their language schools have changed in response 
to the Americanization of the new generation. With the 
rise of the second generation youth the Chinese conceived 
of the language institutions as means to retard the rapid 
westernization of their children. 

The following attitudes of the founders and those stu- 
dents still under the moral order of the first generation 
were recorded in the yearbook of a Chinese language 
school in 1917: 


Our youths of school age number several thousands. Because they 
are brought up here in an American cultural milieu, their speech, 
contacts, and experiences tend to be foreignized. Concerning Chinese 
customs, and manners they possess no knowledge, and we are forced 
to bear seeing the process of a racial transformation. 


For many generations we have lived here, and our people have in- 
creased. But what our youths hear and see belongs to a different 
culture. Every day they are submerged in the streams of European 
and American cultures. They have never taken time to study their 
ancestral culture. If this keeps on, they can not help becoming a 
different race and forgetting their racial descent. Therefore the estab- 
lishment of Chinese language schools should not be retarded.? 


In other words, the function of the language schools, ac- 
cording to the early Chinese, was to prevent the rapid 
acculturation of their youths and their eventual estrange- 
ment from the first generation and their ancestral land, 
China. 

Since many second generation youths have already 
graduated from the American grammar and high schools, 
the Chinese, who formerly feared the deorientalization of 


2 The Mun Lun Yearbook of 1917, pp. 7-27. 
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their children, now, seeing them as Americanized Chinese, 
no longer place any fear on Americanization. However, 
to justify the maintenance of the language institutions at 
this period, the first generation Chinese have added a new 
role to these schools: to educate bilingualists for economic 
opportunities in China. Hawaii has been unable to pro- 
vide “white-collar” jobs for the thousands of oriental 
graduates from junior and senior high schools, but China 
with her economic reconstruction plans needs bilingual 
workers who possess a knowledge of western science and 
technology. The Chinese people, capitalizing on this situa- 
tion, urge their children to attend the language schools so 
that they will be able to “return” to China for economic 
opportunities. 

Concerning this new economic role of the language 
schools The Students’ Monthly in the following article 
reflects the typical attitude of the Chinese people: 


As the unemployment situation in Hawaii is becoming more tense 
and every possible solution means hope, it is gratifying to learn that 
there is a golden field of opportunities awaiting us in China. China 
has need of everything you know to help her to her feet. But making 
a living in your ancestral country also means that a knowledge of 
oral and written Chinese is absolutely necessary. . . . Former pupils 
of Mun Lun, who are now residing in China, have time and again 
written letters of gratitude thanking the teachers for whatever Chi- 
nese they have learned here. The knowledge of Chinese has given 
them a valuable start in their business and school work.® 


According to a preliminary survey by the writer, 105 
Hawaii-born Chinese have been recorded as employed in 
some capacity in China. Major occupations toward which 
these have gravitated are: education, 23; governmental 
service, 17; clerks and businessmen, 11; medical doctors, 


8 The Students’ Monthly, Bilingual journal of the Mun Lun Chinese Language 
School, August, 1932. 
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9; engineers and mechanics, 9; and Y.M.C.A. and social 
workers, 5. As one sees from the drift, the present function 
of the language schools in Hawaii, according to the Chi- 
nese, is to give some of the future teachers, governmental 
servants, and businessmen of China a basic foundation in 
the Chinese language. It may interest the reader to know 
that 2,733 American citizens of Chinese ancestry departed 
for foreign ports, chiefly to Chinese cities, during the years 
1927-1932 and that only 1,992 arrived from foreign ports 
during the same period, leaving a balance of 741 mainly 
in China proper.‘ Of these about a hundred or more stu- 
dents are scattered over China at Lingnan University, 
St. Johns, Shanghai University, Peking Union Medical 
College, Yenching University, and other small colleges and 
middle schools. 

With the rise of the third generation, the second genera- 
tion Chinese, who remain in Hawaii as well-adjusted pro- 
fessional or semiprofessional workers, are regarding the 
language schools as institutions for the perpetuation of an 
oriental culture and for the revival of memories and senti- 
ments of their ancestors. The following interview indicates 
the typical attitude in a renewed interest of “things Chi- 
nese” by the second generation. 


I spent several years in a rural Chinese language school and have 
forgotten most of my Chinese. Yes, I send my children to the lan- 
guage school, but at home English is the chief medium for conversa- 
tion. Nevertheless, we want them to know another culture besides 
the American culture. It is like studying German or French in col- 
lege. However, when they study Chinese they are killing two birds 
with one stone; they learn to appreciate the culture and customs of 
my ancestors in addition to learning the Chinese language. 


Summarizing, we may state that institutions exist be- 
cause there are felt needs on the part of the members in a 


4 Statistics on file in the Department of Sociology, University of Hawaii. 
5 An interview with a Chinese clerk working in an American company. 
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community. Their conception as to the role and function 
of an institution records in a way their justification of 
the existing institution. When one conception no longer 
justifies the maintenance of an institution, new ones arise 
to replace the inadequate one. Thus the natural history of 
the Chinese language schools may be traced by analyzing 
the changing attitudes of the Chinese toward their enacted 
institutions in an American community. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF THE PRISON GUARD 


JOSEPH ROUCEK 


New York University 
Division of General Education 


Most OF THE INTERESTS and activities of a prison guard 
hinge on his job in a penal institution which, whether of 
the most obsolete or most modern type, is characterized 
by its abnormality, being an isolated world in itself where- 
in men are incarcerated for a certain period of time, which 
limits the personal ambitions, wishes, freedom, and ac- 
tions of the prisoners, many of whom are normal] but some 
of whom are also of the abnormal character. Without 
analyzing these characteristics, it is sufficient to say that 
the prison is pervaded by what we may term as the “prison 
psychosis”—social attitudes of the prisoners brought about 
by the isolation from the outside world, by the absence of 
the opposite sex, by the discipline imposed on the prisoners, 
by the rationalization over the guilt, by the close physical 
contacts of men of various social levels, by the “daydream- 
ing” of the inmates, et cetera. 

A prison guard, whose activities are directly limited to 
such an abnormal environment, must quite obviously make 
his own adjustments to the environment which influences 
his mental outlooks, although it is quite evident also that 
normal relations exist within this general framework. 
Many guards establish friendly relations with their fellow- 
officers and superiors, and many, again, try to succeed in 
carrying on normal human contacts with the inmates com- 
mitted to their care. All naturally are in normal relations 
when outside of the prison walls. 

As in the case with the police, the prison guard is 
selected primarily for his physical health, strength, and 
height, although there is a tendency at present to select 
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guards because they are qualified to do definite jobs and 
because of certain qualifications in intelligence. At any 
rate, as the need for physical force and agility might arise 
at unexpected times, the choice of guards is conditioned 
in most cases by an impressive physical size. In some cases, 
political influences are important in the selections, in spite 
of the fact that the evidences are not lacking that attempts 
are made to keep politics out of appointments in more 
progressive states, and especially in federal cases. In the 
worst cases, however, very little attention is paid to the 
intellectual level of the prison guards. The average intel- 
ligence of the average guard is, on the whole, very low, a 
fact which is fostered by special factors. In normal times 
the guards with more initiative and intelligence tend to 
drift into other positions which pay more, whenever an 
opportunity offers itself, as many are dissatisfied with the 
prison environment; others are unable to stand prisoners’ 
attitudes and levels; and others, again, simply do not like 
“that type” of a job. Many, who stand somewhat above 
the level of their associates, are elevated into the ranks of 
the captains and deputy wardens. 

In fact, in most cases, the job of a prison guard is such 
that it does not tax the intellectual capacities of these 
men—unless they are assigned to certain technical posi- 
tions. With the exceptions of those in the higher ranks, 
the tasks of the guards are very simple, limited in most 
cases to the supervising of the inmates, whose level of 
intelligence is in most cases below the average. 

This raises another point. The esprit de corps, charac- 
teristic of the regular army, exists hardly at all in prisons, 
although every prison has a sort of military discipline. 


1 This point may be questioned in some cases, but is generally true. For instance, 
William T. Root, Jr., says, “The sweeping statement may be made that the median 
intelligence of every racial group lies either in the middle border line or upper moron 
group of intelligence,” 4 Psychological and Educational Survey of 1916 Prisoners in 
the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania (published by The Board of Trustees of 
the Western Penitentiary, 1927), p. 51. 
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While the army has a high degree of morale because of 
the intensive training, the security of positions of the regu- 
lar members, the patriotic emphasis, the social distances 
observed in relations of the officers and under-officers, the 
periodic promotions, parades, and other means, the prison 
corps has really no opportunity to promote it. There is no 
ideal, such as patriotism, for which the prison group stands, 
unless it is a loyalty to an exceptionally gifted warden. 
There is no intense technical training, as in the army; the 
positions are held often until a political overthrow may 
deprive some guards of their jobs. The contacts between 
the higher officers and the rank-and-file individuals are 
extremely close, often quite intimate, because of the very 
close physical character of every prison. There is not even 
a fundamental training of the guards of the kind provided 
by the army to every member of its system. Even the pride 
connected in varying degrees with the uniform is absent. 
Compared with the meticulous care with which the army 
wears its uniform, the prison guard, usually, appears 
quite sloppy, wearing the uniform for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the guard from the inmate rather than for the 
strengthening of the esprit de corps. In some cases there 
cannot even be talk about a “uniform,” because there are 
no definite rules and regulations pertaining to its character. 

As a consequence, the authorities and executives of 
most prisons can hardly appeal to the morale of the guards. 
The warden’s most effective means of enforcing discipline 
are rather negative—the punishment of the erring guards 
by reprimands, time off without pay, and dismissals in 
extreme cases. One must not be surprised to find that the 
prison guard cannot boast of much idealism and humani- 
tarianism. In fact, the guard, observing the situation 
around him and coming into steady contacts with the 
prisoners, very frequently loses his initial idealism, if he 
has any to start with. Many serve well, of course, but 
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some even do not maintain the social distance between 
themselves and the prisoners.” 

Those who try to improve the situation around them 
soon give up under the pressure of the whole system. 
Others do not “give a damn” and do their “best” under 
the circumstances, being carried on by the thought of 
the payday. 

The very fact, however, that the guards are sharply set 
apart from the prisoners, with the authority conferred 
upon them, with the uniforms, and with their weapons, 
leads to certain attitudes. The fact that the guard is 
“always right” in relation to the inmate in itself may create 
a dangerous attitude. Even if he is wrong, and if the cases 
of misused authority are brought to the attention of the 
authorities, it is a dangerous policy to uphold the prisoner 
from the viewpoint of the morale of the whole prison force. 
Furthermore, the prisoners themselves find it more advis- 
able to stand for even unjust treatment from the guard 
who might make the life of the complaining prisoner 
miserable by petty annoyances or by inciting his colleagues 
against him. It is true, of course, that the cases of insub- 
ordination by the prisoners are frequent and that a quick 
action by the guards might be a matter of life and death. 
But, all in all, most guards, and especially those with low 
intelligence, develop superiority feelings to an unusual de- 
gree. As all prisoners are on the wrong side of the fence 
to start with, and as all the inmates with any degree of 
higher intelligence than their guards are never appreciated 
as such, and as the officers always have the upper hand 
in nearly all the situations, some of them develop the most 


2It has been observed in some cases that the guards are not above accepting 
petty favors from the prisoners, letting the prisoners call them by their first names, 
etc. Some guards claim that it is extremely difficult to teach the inmates to have a 
greater respect for them, unless the officers use physical force—in itself a risky 
business—or report such cases to the higher authorities which only makes more 
trouble for the authorities and often makes the guard the laughing-stock of the 
prison. 
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obvious bossing and swaggering attitudes. Their physical 
size helps to strengthen such mental gymnastics of exag- 
geration. Many, because of the lack of exercise, are fat; 
they seem to enjoy swaggering around; they like to fill 
various doors with their bulk so that it is set off within 
the outlined frame; and they like to tower over those to 
whom they talk. Their vocabularies being limited in the 
cases of those with a low degree of education, the swear 
words, resembling those used by some sergeants who 
trained recruits during the World War, are frequently, if 
not all the time, in evidence. They are very little repressed 
in such a behavior because the higher authorities cannot 
check upon them all the time (assuming that they would 
like to improve their vocabulary) ; in addition, the use of 
swear language is frequently most useful, from the point 
of view of effectiveness, in relation to most inmates. In 
fact, many prison officers know no other way and the cus- 
tomary and more refined ways of dealing with people are 
not habitual with them. 

This is certified by the fact that the guards frequently 
transfer this type of approach to contacts with others than 
the inmates. Unless they meet with somebody who is in- 
fluential with the authorities, they adopt the same over- 
bearing attitude.* Such civil amenities as the wishes of 

8 This point may be illustrated by the following experience of the author in one 
of the penitentiaries: as a regular teacher in the prison, the author is accustomed to 
walk directly into the hall wherein he lectures. Unknown to the author, a Catholic 
service was being held therein at the time. As the writer approached the door, an 
officer in charge of the dining room, about thirty feet away, yelled in front of the 
inmates standing around: “Hey, You, keep out of there, and stay outside!” Analyzing 
this action, it was obviously conditioned by the following factors: (1) to show the 
visitor “who is the boss around here”; (2) to impress the inmates with his author- 
ity; (3) to show that even a visitor “can’t get away with anything”; (4) a mistrust 
of a visiting teacher who might have more intelligence than the man in charge of the 
dining room; and (5) a pure lack of knowledge of social amenities. 

Another illustration of the points raised is the experience of the wife of a warden, 
who was taken to a certain point by a guard in an automobile. The guard’s answers 
to the lady’s questions were limited to the humble, “Yes, Ma’m,” and “No, Ma’m.” 
When the place of destination was reached, the guard bent over, opened the door, 
without getting off his seat, and stated: “Good-bye, Ma’m.” This guard was evidently 


afraid to carry on any conversation with his boss’ wife; it did not occur to him to 
open the door for the lady and to help her. 
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“Good Morning,” and similar, are seldom, if at all ob- 
served. On the other hand, when confronted with supe- 
riors, such guards show a very cringing attitude and are, 
as a rule, speechless. This is caused by the fact that their 
customary mode of behavior—brusqueness with the in- 
mates, swaggering, shouting orders, et cetera—is not adap- 
table to their relations with the warden. Consequently such 
guards are usually wordless and try to avoid any direct 
contacts with their superiors. 

One suspects, however, that the obvious lack of good 
manners of many guards is not so much intentional as the 
adaptation of the guards to the methods current in the 
prison environment, intensified, however, by an initial lack 
of a higher degree of intelligence and the lack of normal 
contacts. Unquestionably, there are persons with such at- 
titudes in all walks of life; but they do not display these 
characteristics to an extensive degree. How long, for in- 
stance, would a crude and tactless salesman hold his job? 

As is the case with every organized social group, there 
are several cliques among the guards, although they are 
kept in the background; but the warden experiences many 
difficulties if he tolerates them. Are there not, after all, jeal- 
ousies in every profession, even the teaching? Some guards 
brighten up their lives by playing unimportant but irri- 
tating tricks upon officials in the prison who do not happen 
to have an officer’s rank but whose duties do make them 
an integral part of the governing body of the institution, 
such as the prison chaplain, director of education, visiting 
teachers, et cetera. There are some officers who are willing 
to help cheerfully in the extra work imposed upon them, 
for instance, in the educational work. Others make it quite 
apparent that this is only an added nuisance, and espe- 
cially so because “nobody can learn me anything, anyhow” 
—an attitude, curiously enough, also prevalent among nu- 
merous prisoners themselves. Some abhor the teachers on 
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the general principle that their presence detracts from the 
authority of the guards. 

These generalizations, however, must not obscure the 
fact that there are important exceptions to every statement 
in this article and that a number of arguments can be found 
justifying most of the defects of the guard’s behavior, de- 
scribed here. There is no question that their pay is low, the 
hours long, the chances for advancement small, the work 
is carried on under irksome and confining conditions, and 
that the lack of ordinary human relations on duty pro- 
duces hard-boiled behavior. If an improvement is to be 
achieved, it will have to start on the assumption that the 
abnormal atmosphere of the prison is to be modified, that 
the working conditions will have to be improved, and that 
the guards in prisons will have to undergo a special and 
periodic training. Possibly the training offered by the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Correction in 1926-27, by the 
Keeper’s School in New York in 1928, by the course 
offered for a federal prison officers’ school from January 
to April, 1929, under the direction of Sanford Bates (now 
Director of Federal Prisons), and by a training school for 
prison officers at Rahway Reformatory, New Jersey, in 
1931, might point the way.* 


4It has been observed that former police officials do not always make good 
prison guards, especially if they try to utilize rough-and-ready police methods. 








ATTITUDES IN NEGRO NOVELS 


WALTER L. DAYKIN 


State University of lowa 


NEGRO NOVELS are of extreme importance to the student 
of social relationships because they reveal the subjective 
aspect of the culture of the authors and their many fol- 
lowers. While this fictional literature may relate a tale it 
also directly reflects life situations and incidentally re- 
veals an attitude toward life—a social philosophy. These 
novels picture human life and human character and, in 
the course of the story, ideas, sentiments, and attitudes 
of persons and groups are communicated to those who in- 
telligently read this fiction. Negro novels are replete with 
the struggles of the race and with the techniques used to 
eliminate the unrest and struggle and thereby solve the 
conflict situations. Mechanisms are evolved to relieve the 
strain upon the personality and to produce an equilibrium 
between the wishes of the person and the social organiza- 
tion. These mechanisms or techniques in many cases pro- 
vide adequate and appropriate satisfactions and in other 
cases they facilitate the unrest. Some of the important 
mechanisms found in Negro fiction are accommodations, 
the accepting of their status but registering complaint, 
the sinking into apathy, the developing of self-regarding 
behavior, the assuming of a superior culture, antagonistic 
behavior, abuse and depreciation of the whites, railing 
against the social inferiors of their own group, “passing” 
white, and approximating white norms. 

One of the important mechanisms expressed in Negro 
novels to escape the tension situation is accommodation 
to an inferior role. Accommodation was exceedingly prev- 
alent in the earlier writings of the Negroes, but this atti- 
tude has gradually decreased in the modern fiction. How- 
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ever as expressed in Negro fiction many of the blacks 
acquiesce in the situation and make an adjustment to 
their status; habit patterns and corresponding attitudes 
conducive to an existence in the present social order are 
developed. The attitude of resignation built up in this 
process is often the result of the seeming futility of the 
struggle and it is often temporary, merely a means to an 
end. In other words many Negroes find the continuous 
struggle and tension futile and resolve the conflict by seek- 
ing peace, yet always hoping and longing for more favor- 
able social relations in the future. 


To her sitting there in the semi-darkness came a vision of her 
own people which made her blood run fast. Whatever other faults 
they might possess, her own people had not been deadened and de- 
humanized by bitter hatred of their fellow men. The venom born 
of oppression practiced upon others weaker than themselves had not 
entered their souls. These songs were of peace and hope and faith, 
and in them she felt and knew the peace which so long she had been 
seeking and which so long had eluded her grasp.1 


Many of the Negro characters find themselves unable 
to escape subordination so they accept the treatment but 
register complaints about their status. Sometimes these 
complaints are expressed in terms of self-pity which de- 
velops a sense of inferiority ; sometimes the Negroes plead 
for recognition and consideration from the dominant 
group. Consequently, pleas of mercy, cries for justice, 
and hysterical whines against a subservient role abound 
in Negro fiction. In this contemporary fiction the authors 
resent the use of the lower stratum as a criterion in terms of 
which to judge the entire Negro group in America. They 
petition the whites to treat them as individuals rather 
than as representative types and to judge them on the 
basis of their distinct contributions. In many cases the un- 


1 Walter F. White, Flight, p. 299. 
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fortunate experiences of the race are dramatized presum- 
ably with the purpose of capitalizing current sentiment. 


Lend me thine ears, O God the Reader, whose Fathers aforetime 
sent mine down into the land of Egypt, into this House of Bondage. 
Lay not these words aside for a moment’s phantasy, but lift up thine 
eyes upon the Horror in this land;—the maiming and mocking and 
murdering of my people, and the prisonment of their souls. Let my 
people, go, O Infinite One, lest the world shudder at The End.? 


Many of the Negroes have found that they are con- 
fronted with unsurmountable barriers in their struggle for 
status and prestige. They develop the attitude that the 
struggle is futile and sink into apathy and listlessness. 


Some day, perhaps. I don’t know. Marriage—that means children, 
to me. And why add more suffering to the world? Why add any more 
unwanted, tortured Negroes to America? Why do Negroes have 
children? Surely it must be sinful. Think of the awfulness of being 
responsible for the giving of life to creatures doomed to endure such 
wounds to the flesh, such wounds to the spirit, as Negroes have to 
endure.® 


Another device expressed in Negro fiction to maintain 
status and prestige in a conflict environment is the devel- 
opment of self-appreciation attitudes. This self-regarding 
behavior leads to egocentrism and results in the seeking 
of a status or a role beyond the grasp of the group or in 
the exaggeration of their contributions and worth out of 
all proportions to reality. Self-elevation expresses itself 
in terms of self-praise, the assumption of equality with 
any race, and the assumption of a superior culture. The 
beauty of the race and the greatness of historical person- 
ages are often emphasized. By assuming equality with 
other races the Negroes resolve, temporarily at least, a 
mental conflict and in their own imagination increase theiz 
status and prestige. 


2W. E. B. DuBois, The Quest of the Silver Fleece, p. 434. 
8 Nella Larsen, Quicksand, p. 231. 
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“Colored people,” Joanna quoted from her extensive reading, “can 
do anything that anybody else can do. They’ve already done it. Some 
one colored person somewhere in the world does as good a job as any- 
one else,—perhaps a better one. They’ve been kings and queens and 
poets and teachers and doctors and everything. I’m going to be the 
one colored person who sings best in these days, and I never, never, 
never mean to let color interfere with any thing I really want to do.”4 


There are numerous illustrations in Negro fiction of 
attempts to elevate the status of the Negroes by assuming 
a superior culture. This is usually accomplished by stress- 
ing the best in their cultural heritage and by focusing at- 
tention upon the finer aspects of Negro social life. Bath- 
tubs, formal parties, fine gowns, and excellent homes are 
the chief objects of interest in Jessie Fauset’s There is 
Confusion and Countee Cullen’s One Way to Heaven. The 
following quotation illustrates the tendency to consciously 
emphasize the best cultural traits and complexes. 


Mrs. Marshall agreed, Maggie’s mother was consulted, Maggie 
came in an ecstasy. Her first sojourn away from home! And what 
a sojourn! Naturally neat though she was, she learned of toilet mys- 
teries, of rites of which she had never dreamed. Nightly hairbrush- 
ings, and the discovery that of course each one had her own brush 
and comb! Frequent washings of both, talcum powders! Joanna the 
ascetic used scentless ones, but Sylvia’s were highly fragrant. These 
Maggie preferred. A bath every night... . 


Delicacies for breakfast, lunch, and dinner! Dinner at six instead 
of the middle of the day. Mrs. Marshall complained of a headache 
Saturday morning and Joanna took her breakfast up to her on a 
silver tray. Mr. Marshall kept box on box of cigars in his den. Sandy 
and Phillip wore superlatively blackened shoes.® 


Much of the fiction written by the Negroes reflects a 
contentious and rebellious attitude; an attitude of protest 
and hatred toward the members of the white race who are 


4 Jessie Fauset, There is Confusion, p. 45. 
5 Ibid., p. 66, 
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regarded as obstacles to the progress of the subordinated 
Negroes. These contentious attitudes make the Negroes 
bitter and antagonistic in their social activities, that is, 
negative personalities and social rebels result from the 
struggle with the whites. The Negro characters are pre- 
sented as wanting to resist the attempt of the dominating 
group to define their status and dictate their role. Conse- 
quently, a belligerent tone abounds in Negro fiction and 
and intimations are made that the only feasible answer 
to white infringements is retaliation or direct action. This 
rebellious attitude reaches its climax in the works of Ches- 
nutt, DuBois, and White. In The Marrow of Tradition 
Chesnutt bitterly attacks the southern white for his brutal 
treatment of the Negro and in The House Behind the 
Cedars he severely arraigns the domination of the Cauca- 
sian group. DuBois in his two novels, The Quest of the 
Silver Fleece and Dark Princess, caustically criticizes the 
whites for attempting to maintain the present social ar- 
rangements which impede the ambitions of the Negroes. 
In The Fire in the Flint Walter F. White carries on the 
traditions of the above-mentioned novelists. The following 
quotation reveals this tendency. 


Yes, Kantilya, I believe that with fire and sword, blood and 
whips, we must fight this thing out physically, and literally beat the 
world into submission and a real civilization. The center of this fight 
must be America, because in America is the center of the world’s sin. 
There must be developed here that world-tyranny which will impose 
by brute force a new heaven on this old and rotten earth.® 


Frequently this belligerent attitude assumes the form 
of abuse and of white depreciation. The Fire in the Flint 
denounces the white race severely, implying that only the 
exceptional white personality is respectable. In this novel 
the author criticizes the activities of the whites as Thomas 


6 W. E. B. DuBois, Dark Princess, p. 285. 
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Dixon, Jr., railed against the Negro in The Leopard Spots 
and The Clansman. The Caucasians are primitive and 
must practice atrocious behavior to appease a primitive 
tendency. White cowardice and immorality come in for 
much emphasis. By this technique of depreciating white 
behavior patterns the Negroes expect to elevate their own 
position. Notice how the whites have sloughed off the in- 
hibiting factors of civilization and have retrograded to 
savages. 


Into the dying flames darted a boy of twelve. Out he came, 
laughing hoarsely, triumphantly exhibiting a charred bone he had 
secured, blackened and crisp. . . . Another rushed in. . . . Another, 
... Here a rib. ... There an arm bone. ... A louder cry.... 
The Skull... good boy! Johnny! We'll put that on the mantel- 
piece at home. . . . Five dollars for it, Johnny! . . . Nothin’ doin’! 
. . . Goin’ to keep it myself! ... 

The show ended. The crowd dispersed. Home to breakfast.? 


Very often those Negroes who believe themselves cultur- 
ally superior try to escape or withdraw from their race by 
railing against those Negroes assumed to be lower socially. 
This behavior pattern is the result of a mental state pro- 
duced by constant frustration of struggles to maintain 
a status in a tabooed environment. The uncouth members 
prevent the realization of the race that they be treated 
sympathetically rather than categorically. So criticism 
is hurled at the members of their group who possess bio- 
logical or sociological traits, such as blackness, laziness, 
ignorance, superstitions, and immoralities, which are 
conducive to discrimination. Those who malign the lower 
element in Negro society make others than themselves 
responsible for the present social status of the Negroes. 
This scapegoat philosophy acts as an emotional outlet and 
gives the critics an imaginary status in American society. 


7W. F. White, The Fire in the Flint, p. 237. 
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With the waning summer the acute sensitiveness of Helga Crane’s 
frayed nerves grew keener. There were days when the mere sight 
of the serene tan and brown faces about her stung her like a per- 
sonal insult. The care-free quality of their laughter roused in her 
the desire to scream at them: “Fools, fools! Stupid fools!” This 
passionate and unreasoning protest gained in intensity swallowing 
up all else like some dense fog. Life became for her only a hateful 
place where one lived in intimacy with people one would not have 
chosen had one been given choice. 


Another way of escape from the tension situation as 
expressed in Negro fiction is to “pass white.” Among the 
Negroes there are many mulattoes who are light enough 
to avoid detection by the whites if they migrate to a new 
territory. Among persons with whom they are acquainted 
these mulattoes are classified as Negroes and are subjected 
to abuse, contempt, and divers mistreatments. Rather than 
submit to this exploitation and rather than stay and fight, 
many of these mulattoes resolve the conflict by deserting 
the subordinate group. This type of behavior is the central 
theme in Jessie Fauset’s Plum Bun, Nella Larsen’s Pass- 
ing, and Walter F. White’s Flight. While the above Negro 
novelists emphasize this “passing” phenomenon they in- 
variably react negatively to this attempt to desert the race. 
According to their philosophy the beauty and idiosyncra- 
sies of Negro life and personality act as irresistible urges 
for the deserters to return to their own people. 


All along the journey I was occupied in debating with myself 
the step which I had decided to take. I argued that to forsake one’s 
race to better one’s condition was no less worthy an action than to for- 
sake one’s country for the same purpose. I finally made up my mind 
that I would neither disclaim the black race nor claim the white 
race; but that I would change my name, raise a mustache, and let 
the world take me for what it would; that it was not necessary for 
me to go about with a label of inferiority pasted across my fore- 
head.® 


§ Nella Larsen, op. cit., p. 117. 
9 J. W. Johnson, The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, pp. 186-87. 
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Many of the Negroes bear the “mark of Cain” and can- 
not “pass” so they react somewhat differently but with 
the same end in view, that is, to escape the race. In an 
effort to avoid discrimination some of the blacks approxi- 
mate white norms. The Negroes have learned that there 
is a premium placed upon white skin, straight hair and 
conformance to social standards. Quite naturally they as- 
pire to attain these sacred norms in order to equalize so- 
cial opportunity. These efforts symbolize their ambitions 
to escape social degradation. 


But she aped their clothes, their manners, and their gracious ways 
of living. While proclaiming loudly the undiluted good of all things 
Negro, she yet disliked the songs, the dances, and the softly blurred 
speech of the race. Toward these things she showed only a disdain- 
ful contempt, tinged sometimes with a faint amusement. Like the 
despised people of the white race, she preferred Pavlova to Florence 
Mills, John McCormack to Taylor Gordon, Walter Hampden to 
Paul Robeson. Theoretically, however, she stood for the immediate 
advancement of all things Negroid, and was in revolt against social 
inequality.1° 


Few Negro novels are of high literary merit. As sug- 
gested, their value lies in the fact that they reveal numer- 
ous reactions made by a subordinate group in a struggle 
environment. Practically all of the energy of these Negro 
novelists has been exhausted in defending the race rather 
than in creating fiction that possesses artistic worth. In 
other words they have made their novels little else than 
vehicles for race propaganda. There is something in Negro 
psychology and in Negro life that is of universal interest. 
In the American racial situation there is a classic setting 
for tragedy which is concerned with irreconcilable mental 
conflicts that are reflections of social conflicts. Few of 
the Negro novelists have discovered these. Undoubtedly 


10 Nella Larson, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 
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the American public would receive any novel written by 
a Negro which would fathom Negro life and activities. 
Only when these Negro novelists transcend racial bound- 
aries and write as humans and not as Negroes will their 
fictional literary productions be worthy of wholesome re- 
ception. As long as they resort to complaints, whines, and 
abuses their works will be lacking in artistic technique 
but will be valuable chiefly as data for the interpretation 
of Negro psychology, which is the product of a conflict 
situation. 
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FOLK SONGS AS REGULATORS OF POLITICS 


BETTY WANG 
Shanghai, China 


Peruaps the most remarkable testimony to the role of 
folk songs in the events of politics is to be found in a state- 
ment made to the Tribune, September 14, 1906, by Mr. 
Mitra, once proprietor and editor of the Decan Post, with 
regard to the agitation against the partition of Bengal 
into two provinces. Mr. Mitra deliberately states that the 
best test of finding out Hindu feeling toward the British 
Government is to see whether there are any ballads or nur- 
sery rhymes or folk songs in the Bengal language against 
the British. “You can have it from me, and I challenge con- 
tradictions, there is no single ballad or nursery rhyme or 
folk song in the Bengali language which is against the 
British,” he says. This is where the soul of the people 
speaks out. 

It is stated by Mr. G. L. Gomme,’ that these facts, 
though frequently relating to minor events, often have ref- 
erence to matters of the highest national importance, and 
perhaps nowhere more definitely is this the case than in 
the ballads or folk songs connected with particular locali- 
ties. 
Equally it has been true in China, when folk songs 
played a leading role in the administration of the empire. 
The Emperor Yui of Hsia Dynasty, one of the three early 
dynasties in the history of China, in an effort to perform 
his role as the faithful and righteous son of heaven, whose 
duty it was to take the best care of his subjects, gave spe- 
cial assignments to a group of officers. The main line of 
duty of these officers was to go to the people and to find 


1 Folklore as An Historical Science (Methuen and Company, London), p. 13. 
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out people’s opinion as it was commonly expressed in bal- 
lads and folk songs. When any improvement was to be 
made in the nation, or any rule was to be enforced, public 
opinion regarding the endeavor was sought. The expres- 
sion used in ancient literature in this connection is “tsai 
Feng,” meaning to get the people’s opinions and ideas 
expressed through folk songs. 

Being a thoughtful and upright emperor, Yui took the 
happiness and suffering of his subjects as those of his own. 
When a big flood occurred throughout the heavily popu- 
lated section along the Yellow River, he spent thirteen 
years away from home, refusing to see his family members, 
mainly for the purpose of conducting the flood waters into 
the sea. He was more than pleased when he received the 
following folk song: 


Hsia Yui Whang, Hsai Yui Whang, 

You are a friend as well as an emperor; 

You saved our chickens and saved us from flooding pond, 
A more prosperous year with more children we are nearer. 


Another incident in connection with history is the con- 
struction of the Great Wall by Chin Shih Whang, known 
to be the most cruel and tyrannical king China has ever 
had. With the purpose of defending the country from 
foreign invasion, he ordered the erection of the wall within 
a short period of time. Thus many men deserted their 
families, and offenders were immediately executed. This 
wall, which runs just beyond the old capital of China, 
Peiping,” is several thousand miles in length. It meanders 
its way over mountains, plateaus, river courses, and plains. 
While on one side it overlooks the magnificent Gobi 
Desert, on the other side there is the gorgeous and color- 
ful Peiping with artificially built palaces and parks. Chi- 
nese like round numbers, therefore they call it “Van Lee 


2 Before 1927, Peiping was called Peking, the capital of the late Ching Dynasty. 
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Chang Cheng,” meaning a great wall ten thousand miles 
long. 

This emperor, who was powerful among friends and 
foes, was very much feared. In spite of the fact that people 
hated him, only wishing that the god of heaven would 
soon come to their rescue, they were not brave enough 
to stand against his will and order. Even the exhortation 
of his bosom councilors could not restrain him from 
building this wall. Thus, upon the completion of the 
gigantic endeavor, many people died as a result of hard 
work; many received capital punishment; and still many 
lost their families. However, their soul spoke. They had 
folk songs among themselves. Through those songs they 
expressed their deep sorrow and lamented their misfor- 
tune. One of those songs was known to be the words of a 
young widow, whose husband only a few days after their 
marriage was called to enlist among the workers, to help 
build the wall. It runs as follows: 


With flowers blooming and birds singing, 

Spring is here calling us to visit friends far and near. 

Other women are accompanied by their husbands and sons, 
Poor me, I shall go to the wall where my husband’s bones bear. 
Great Wall! Great Wall! If you can save us from enemies, 
Why not save first our dear ones? 


This song, though from the mouth of a young widow, 
is only an expression of general feeling toward the merci- 
less attempt of the emperor. Although their hatred toward 
the emperor was deep and fear of his tyranny was wide- 
spread, it was beyond their power to save themselves from 
the dungeon, by openly protesting against the king. Their 
suppressed desire, however, found expression in folk songs, 
which were really channels through which their souls spoke. 

Songs of similar import were numerous, almost as many 
as there were localities where the selfishness of the em- 
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peror was felt. Another song, on the contrary, eulogizes 
the greatness of the king and the magnitude of the Great 
Wall. It is the following: 


Great Wall, Great Wall, ten-thousand miles long, 

Is situated at northern China and beyond. 

It is to keep the Middle Kingdom free from foreign invasion, 
And to make the Middle Kingdom free from emigration. 

If you ask me “Who built the wall?” 

I shall say “It was Chin Shih Whang, the greatest of all.” 


This song, which came into existence about two thou- 
sand years after the completion of the gigantic piece of 
work, carries with it an entirely different tone. The well- 
known explanation for this departure from the usual hate- 
ful attitude toward the emperor is that people who live 
after him do not experience his tyranny and naturally they 
can feel only the magnitude of the existing wall, and in 
turn the rare bravery of the emperor. 

The extreme cruelty of the aforementioned emperor 
naturally leads us to think of Chow Wen Whang, the 
bighearted emperor of China. The magnanimity of his 
character, the generosity of his attitudes, his extreme 
consideration and thoughtfulness, and his belief in loving 
others more than he loved himself were praised through- 
out the history of China. Simultaneously, his wisdom is 
just as much spoken about as the wisdom of King Solo- 
mon. The wisdom of his administration was shown in the 
fact that he maintained an efficient staff primarily ‘for 
the purpose of finding out popular ballads and folk songs 
in tea houses or along river banks where there were big 
congregations of people. Those folk songs were then classi- 
fied and filed so as to ascertain the attitude of his subjects 
toward his administration and people’s reaction toward 
his execution of public duties. “Wen Whang gathers folk 
songs in order to testify his failure or success,” says the 
Sze Chung, one of the Chinese classics. 
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Throughout the following dynasties, emperors neglected 
the collection of folk songs and ballads until the revolu- 
tion of 1911. This revolution overthrew the Manchu 
Dynasty, the ruling class which has been considered by 
Chinese as foreigners. On this occasion, folk songs came 
into play. While the whole nation was in topsy-turvy con- 
dition and overwhelmed with a revolutionary spirit, hatred 
against the Manchu rose to its highest pitch in spite of the 
fact that many people did not have a sound knowledge of 
revolution or of democracy, they knew that one of the 
purposes for the nation-wide agitation was to overthrow 
the foreigners who had ruled them for several hundred 
years. Thus, as the revolutionary forces gained victory 
from province to province and city to city, people accorded 
them warm welcome. Songs like the following were sung 
so as to show their approval of the heroic endeavor of the 
revolutionists : 


Manchu men, Manchu men, where is your face? 

Who says you are big and who says you are strong? 
You find now all affairs in a maze, 

Soon you will leave this white mountain and royal town, 
Give back our water and land, 

We shall keep our own precious sand. 


Scholars have been saying that this song was composed 
by one of the revolutionists as a piece of propaganda work, 
chiefly for the purpose of arousing interest and agitation 
on the part of the mass toward this dynasty of waning 
power, and for crystallizing public opinion in support of 
the revolutionists. The name of the author was thus with- 
held, but the song was popularly sung. 

And later, in an effort to ridicule the practices of Man- 
chus of keeping cues, revolutionists and their adherents 
again had a song which was sung at the time when the 


3 “Face” to Chinese is like reputation. 
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cue of every new revolutionary convert was cut. As ridi- 
cule is one the means of protesting against certain dis- 
gusting practices and of getting rid of things undesirable, 
and as it is the means used in the matter of political 
cartoons, the song has proved expedient. Just as prohibi- 
tionists were once held up to public ridicule, those wearing 
cues were laughed at. 

Thus, as a pair of scissors rested on the hair which was 
about to be cut, the following song was sung: 


Long cues, short cues, 

There will be no more cues. 

No more slaves to the Manchus, 

We shall keep our heads bald as members of the Han Tribe. 


Still during a later stage, General Chiang Kai-shek, at 
present the president of the military affairs commission of 
the national government of China, then generalissimo of 
the country, made a northern expedition for the purpose 
of wiping out the corrupt politicians in the North and 
bringing the nation into a unified condition. While he 
started his war of unification, as it has been called, he 
suddenly made himself a hero and his biography was care- 
fully studied in primary schools and his portraits were 
hung in public places. Carrying with him a mission to 
save China from political corruption and economic tur- 
moil, General Chiang impressed every citizen, even peas- 
ants, as a unique personality. As soon as he accomplished 
his long-planned civil strife, folk songs with his name as 
their theme were on the lips of people including children 
who learned them as nursery rhymes. 


Dragon comes from the sky, 

And hero springs from the earth. 

Only he can save us and we do not deny. 
Chiang Kai-shek is a man of noble birth, 
No more li-king* and no more tax, 
Always we shall not vex. 


4 “Lj-king” was an intercity tax, which has been abolished. 
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PARETO AS A SOCIOLOGIST 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


Vi_FREDO Pareto may have a fair hearing in the United 
States at last, for an adequate edition of his Trattato di 
Sociologia Generale is now available in English.’ Before 
the four-volume work under the title of Mind and Society 
appeared a few months ago, American readers as a class 
were handicapped by many difficulties in securing access 
to Pareto. Now the situation is changed, for the editor 
and translators have done their work so ably that it is 
hard to see how even Pareto, were he living, could find 
any serious fault with the painstaking and scholarly edit- 
ing and translating that has been done.? 

To read these four volumes once is not enough; to read 
them rapidly is inadequate. It is necessary to read and 
reread portions of them with a great deal of care. The 
style at times is heavy and obstruse, but the editor and 
translators have clarified rather than confused Pareto’s 
thinking.® 

One does not read far before being impressed that 
Pareto is a master logician. He thinks in terms of syl- 
logisms and is continuously pointing out errors in the 
rationalizations of mankind. He must have had an “error 
complex,” for he discovers so many errors in the thinking 
of the common people, of leaders, and of scholars, that 


1 The Mind and Society, by Vilfredo Pareto, Edited by Arthur Livingston; trans- 
lated by Andrew Bongiorno and Arthur Livingston (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1935), in four volumes. 

2 This translation, the editor reports, had its inception fifteen years ago; it “has 
consumed some 9,000 hours in preparation, spread over the last five years.” The 
editor apparently has mastered Pareto’s bibliographic notes more fully than did 
Pareto himself. Not the least valuable phase of this translation are these volumi- 
nous notes, 


3 The painstaking work of the editor and translators is indicated by the index 
and bibliography which cover a total of 100 pages of small type in double columns. 
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one wonders whether or not it is possible to avoid error 
in thinking. 

Another reaction is that Pareto’s knowledge, especially 
of classical history and legend, of the writings of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and of the modern history of Southern Europe, 
particularly of Italy, knows no limits. He was obviously 
weak in his acquaintance with American and Asiatic 
history. Although his was no Spenglerian mind, he had 
a remarkable command of Grecian, Roman, and Italian 
literature. 

Pareto is primarily interested in the relationships be- 
tween social facts. He looks for uniformities in these re- 
lationships, which to him constitute sociological laws. He 
follows in the main the inductive method of describing 
social facts, of classifying them, and of looking for uni- 
formities between them. He fails, however, in living up 
to the scientific standard of having no preconceptions and 
“no a priori notions.” At times he gives the impression of 
having very definite a priori notions that he wishes to 
prove. His marshalling of data from Grecian and Roman 
history comes dangerously near to conveying the idea that 
he has brought materials together for purposes of proving 
rather than of examining a hypothesis. 

Pareto demonstrates by the piling up of evidence how 
sentiments directly and indirectly dominate society, not 
only the common man but leaders in all walks of life as 
well, and particularly in the religious field. These senti- 
ments are closely related to the “desires” that Lester F. 
Ward emphasized as the dynamic elements in society ; and 
to the “interests” that Albion W. Small showed were so 
dominant in human life. 

Pareto next undertakes to analyze the nature of the 
sentiments ; he arrives at a theory of residues. The residues 
are not the sentiments but the manifestations of them. 
Six classes of residues are analyzed and described at 
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length. Class I: “Instinct” for combining similars or op- 
posites. For example, the homoeopathic principle combines 
similars. Class II: Group persistences or persistence of ag- 
gregates, or persistence of combinations. A political theory 
or combination of ideas, for instance, may have developed 
first among the Greeks and in different guises be handed 
down from generation to generation. Class III: Need of 
expressing sentiments by external acts. The sentiment of 
religion calls forth certain acts of worship among peoples 
of every religion. Class IV: The living together in society 
and maintaining a disciplinary structure. Under this 
heading occur such phenomena as pity and cruelty, self- 
sacrifice for the good of others, sentiments of superiors 
and of inferiors. Class V: The integrity of the individual 
and of his appurtenances and possessions. To this end the 
individual often resists alterations in the social equi- 
librium, and also engages in acts restoring his integrity 
when it declines. Class VI: Sexual appetite influences 
theories and modes of thinking which are often dissembled 
“especially among modern peoples.” Incidentally, Pareto 
questions whether the emancipated women of the United 
States are any less moral than the Roman matrons in the 
heyday of the Republic and refers to the United States as 
being of all countries “the paradise of sex hypocrisy.” 
Accepting this classification of six residues at its face 
value the question arises: Is it well done? The answer is 
difficult to give because it is not always clear what Pareto 
means to include under each of the headings. While some 
of the categories remind one of factors in Sumner’s four- 
fold classification of motives of human action or of phases 
of Thomas’ four wishes, the ensemble is at least distinc- 
tive and unique. However, it suggests elements that func- 
tion on different planes. The first and second residues ob- 
viously belong together: combinations and persistence of 
combinations represent a logical unity. The third item, 
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manifestations of sentiments through actions, appears to 
be in a class by itself and to refer to the generic nature of 
muscular-neural mechanisms. The fourth and fifth resi- 
dues, those of sociality and of individuality, bear a rela- 
tion to each other by virtue of being opposites with an 
underlying unity. The sixth residue, the sexual, holds a 
direct relation to the third and an indirect to the fourth. 
Further refinement of the sixfold classification of residues 
is needed. 

Supplementing the manifestations of sentiments, man 
attempts to justify these manifestations or residues. He 
feels called upon to explain his actions. Evidently he sees 
inconsistencies between his actions and social demands, 
hence he argues himself into believing that his behavior 
is logical and hence justifiable. This widespread pro- 
cedure, by virtue of its nature, might have been called a 
residue, making seven instead of six. Pareto divides these 
justifications into four; he defines four “derivations.” 
These derivations occur between the level of instinct on 
one hand and of logico-experimental science on the other. 

The four classes of derivations or justifications accord- 
ing to Pareto are: (1) assertions, (2) authority, (3) ac- 
cords with sentiments, and (4) verbal proofs. (1) Asser- 
tions are easy to make. They are dogmatic statements that 
are not to be contradicted. The force with which they are 
uttered seems to give them reliability. (2) Assertions if 
accepted logically become authority. A person who is 
actually an authority in one field tends to be erroneously 
accepted as an authority in other fields. Authority sur- 
vives long after it has lost any real claim to that distinc- 
tion. (3) Justification is often found simply in the identi- 
fication of behavior with one’s own sentiments. However, 
such identification is quickly expanded to rest on the 
sentiments of mankind, and therefore it must be corrected. 
Identification with sentiments may involve the support of 





— 
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pleasurable feelings, of supernatural sanctions, or of per- 
sonal and national interests. For instance, politicians, sug- 
gests Pareto, are in favor of birth control when they are 
afraid of the increase of proletarians; they are against it 
when there is danger that the population will prove in- 
adequate for their designs. (4) Logical sophistries and 
“terms of indefinite, doubtful, equivocal meaning” that do 
not correspond to reality are in common use as means of 
justifying behavior.‘ 

The question may be raised whether the classification of 
“derivations” is accurate and complete. The first two, 
assertions and those assertions that become widely ac- 
cepted as authority, are clearly related. The third, accords 
with sentiments, is in a class by itself, underlying the first 
derivation directly and the second indirectly. It is some- 
times explanatory of the first and to a degree of the second. 
The fourth, verbal proofs, represents another category. It 
arises out of logical thinking or reasoning, and hence is 
different in nature from the first and second and also from 
the third although often complementary to the third der- 
ivation. 

Pareto has developed a number of special or subsidiary 
theories, such as, theory of utility, the elite, class circula- 
tion, revolution, and demagogic plutocracy. These will 
now be succinctly treated in order. 

The theory of utility involves utility as meaning use- 
fulness, or ophelimity, that is, the power to give satisfac- 
tion. Utility, however, means different things to different 
persons. The utilities of the materialistic and luxury- 
loving capitalist are quite different from those of the 
ascetic. There are direct utilities, and indirect ones, or 
those which are derived through mutual relationships. 
There are utilities for the individual and utilities for the 

4 Pareto thus may be interpreted as giving a large place to what R. E. Park has 


discussed as social myths, sometimes created by people with vested interests of any 
kind who wish to maintain themselves and their ideas in control. 
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community with conflicts existing between some of these 
according to differences in the sentiments of individuals. 
An influential question is: “What form of society best fits 
my sentiments?” 

The theory of the elite is that in every society there are 
“people who possess in a marked degree the qualities of 
intelligence, character, skill, capacity, of whatever kind”; 
that there are two classes of elite, the governing elite and 
the nongoverning elite; that the two groups are disjunctive 
at any given time; and that there is an up-and-down cir- 
culation of the elite. But aristocracies, with the governing 
elite at the top, do not last. The Athenian aristocracy of 
the elite passed away without leaving descendants. “In 
Germany the aristocracy of the present day is very largely 
made up of descendants of vassals of the lords of old.” 
The elite are repleted both in numbers and in quality “by 
families rising from the lower classes.” The elite are elite 
in everything except in replenishing their numbers from 
their own stock. 

A phase of the theory of the elite is the circulation of 
the elite, or of class circulation. The elite may fall; some 
of the nonelite become elite. The elite are not like thorough- 
breds among animals, “which reproduce themselves over 
long periods of time with approximately the same results.” 
Hence as society that maintains itself is characterized by 
a circulation of the nonelite upward to take the places of 
the elite or of the descendants of the elite who have be- 
come nonelite. 

Pareto’s theory of revolution is based on the fact that 
disturbances occur in the social equilibrium as a result of 
“the accumulation of superior elements in the lower classes 
and, conversely, of inferior elements in the higher classes.” 
Revolutions occur, according to Pareto, through accumu- 
lations of decadent elements in the governing classes or 
because the latter shrink from using force, while at the 
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same time elements of superior quality are coming to the 
fore among the lower strata. A way to prevent revolutions, 
suggested by Pareto, is for the elite to absorb from time 
to time a few of the superior persons among the nonelite. 
In this way the nonelite can be kept helpless. On the other 
hand, if the subject class is disposed to use force and has 
capable leadership it can project a successful revolution. 
If the governing class is humanitarian it is especially vul- 
nerable and insecure. A governing class that is “adept in 
the shrewd use of chicanery, fraud, corruption” is difficult 
to overthrow. Especially is it safe if from the subject class 
it will “absorb only a small number of new individuals in 
order to keep the subject class deprived of leadership.” 

Pareto’s theory of demagogic plutocracy involves the 
weaknesses of democracies. Pareto speaks of the fiction of 
“popular representation.” In democracies there is increas- 
ing resort to artifice and to the political machine “as 
against the instrument of force.” In certain situations 
those who govern must “grant favors and protect the in- 
terests of financiers and promoters of economic produc- 
tion, and, in their turn, must receive favors and patronage 
from them.” Moreover, this relationship between rulers 
and promoters will be kept in the dark. 

The third class of social phenomena, in addition to 
residues and derivations, is the logico-experimental. A 
small number of persons for a small part of the time are 
strictly scientific in their thinking. They proceed only on 
the basis of experience, of discovery of experimental uni- 
formities, of laws derived from noting uniformities. 

Pareto thus would limit sociology to the methods of the 
natural sciences, namely, “of reducing highly complicated 
concrete phenomena to simpler theoretical phenomena, 
being exclusively guided all the while by the intent to 
discover experimental uniformities.” A logico-experimental 
person guards against “intrusions of personal sentiments,” 
and against “what ought to be in order to fit in with his 
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religious, moral, patriotic, humanitarian or other senti- 
ments.” The quest for uniformities in social relationships 
is the sociologist’s main if not his only goal. 

As a sociologist, Pareto ranks among the first of Europe 
because of his objective approach to the study of society. 
His mathematical mind enabled him to avoid a subjective 
and philosophical system of social thinking. His viewpoint 
was that of a pragmatist, a practicalist, an opportunist, a 
realist. He is therefore related to that newer American soci- 
ology which stresses descriptive and scientific methods. 

Pareto’s popularity today is doubtless connected with 
the current trends away from liberal-democratic ideas and 
toward Machiavellism and Fascism, for his own theories 
are of a similar stripe. Like Le Bon he sees the populace 
subject almost entirely to their sentiments and unreliable 
as logical thinkers. 

Pareto would have sociology proceed “on the model of 
the natural sciences,” 
reducing highly complicated concrete phenomena to simpler theoreti- 
cal phenomena, being exclusively guided all the while by the intent 
to discover experimental uniformities, and judging the efficacy of 
what one has done only by the experimental verifications that may 
be made of it.5 


He does not seem to take into full consideration the fact 
that the subject matter of sociology contains human, 
psychical variables not present in the subject matter of 
the physical sciences and that methods supplementary to 
those used by the physical sciences are needed to cope with 
the new variants. He deplores the attempt of modern soci- 
ologists to create systems of thought which turn out to be 
new religions. He regards religions as largely the products 
of superstitious thinking, and humanism as a blindfolder 
of true thinking in sociology. His skepticism regarding the 
possibilities of predicting “the social effects of any change 
in a given order of facts” has been undermined somewhat 


5 Vol. IV, p. 1739. 
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by recent studies in predictability such as those by E. W. 
Burgess.® He is doubtless sound, however, when he insists 
that a great sociological need is “to discover experimental 
uniformities.” On the other hand, he appears to overlook 
the other great sociological need of searching for the mean- 
ings of personal and social uniformities and variations. 

Pareto’s conception of a pyramidal society has long 
since been supplanted by Sumner’s diamond-shaped con- 
ception. Pareto’s view coincides with the contention of cer- 
tain intelligence testers which places four per cent of the 
population at the top and the remaining ninety-six per 
cent at the bottom instead of putting, as does Sumner, a 
small proportion at the bottom and another small per- 
centage at the top, and according to the great mass a place 
between the two extremes. 

He also seems to ignore the developmental nature of 
human nature, for he gives no place to the education and 
training of socialized attitudes or to a belief in a real 
democratic society. He gives little consideration to the 
possibilities of developing the social intelligence of the 
rank and file. 

Pareto falls a victim at times to his own insistence on 
classification. To divide people into two disjunctive classes 
at a given time and to label one class elite and the other 
nonelite overlooks the fact that the persons called elite 
may be nonelite at the same time in a number of particu- 
lars, and that those called nonelite may be elite in many 
ways. 

Pareto has made a real contribution to European soci- 
ology. His scientific standards have been missing for the 
most part among European sociologists. He joins Durk- 
heim and a few others in the history of European sociology 
in setting the pace for a scientific sociology that was al- 
ready under way in the United States before his thought 
reached across the Atlantic. 


6 Vol. IV, p. 1738, footnote. 








Social Research Notes 


A BIOGRAPHICAL MANUAL FOR THE STUDENT OF 
CRIMINOLOGY. By Tuorstern Setuin and J. P. SHALLOo. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1935, pp. 41. 

The titles in this document are carefully annotated and are sub- 
divided under the following headings: books, pamphlets, and non- 
official reports; public documents; and bibliographies. Organizations 
interested in research relating to crime and institutions engaged in 
advanced training in criminology are carefully listed in this useful 


booklet. 
NEW PERSPECTIVES IN FAMILY SOCIAL WORK. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1935, pp. 32. 


A series of short accounts of the activities of the Family Welfare 
Association of America. It is suggested that the basic responsibility 
of public agencies be to meet economic need while private agencies 
play a preventive role. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE. By E. Guy Tatsorr. Gardena, Califor- 
nia: Institute Press, 1935, pp. 62. 


Discusses such topics as: world trade and war preparations, the 
cost of war, the price of peace, America’s decadent foreign policies, 
international hypocrisy, and the dawn of a new day. The argument 
opposes /aissez faire and status quo and urges the universal applica- 
tion of the principles of human brotherhood. 


FAMILY CONSULTATION AND FAMILY CASE WORK. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1935, pp. 26. 


In Cleveland, a significant development is the family consultation 
work of the Associated Charities. Cautiously but certainly the trend 
is toward increased family guidance work in the established welfare 
agency field. 


DAI-NIPPON. Tokyo, Japan: Bummei Kyokwai, 1935, pp. 106. 
This annual document aims to set forth “Japan’s position, material- 

ly and culturally in the world” and offers a series of articles designed 

to make clear Japan’s strong nationalistic aims, particularly with 

reference to the Far East. 

OUTLOOK UPON THE FUTURE OF BRITISH UNEM- 


PLOYED, MENTAL PATIENTS, AND OTHERS. By 
NaTHAN Israeti. New York: 1935, pp. 30. 


Among the interesting conclusions is this: “Most anxiety patients 
and unemployed are upset not by the past but by the future.” 





Pacific Sociological Society Notes 


Tentative Program for Seventh Annual Sessions 


to be held at Mills College, Oakland 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVES AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1935 


9:30 Registration 


10:00 Opening Session—Social and Political Methods and Objectives 
a. Pareto and Social Objectives. Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
b. Dictatorship. Dr. Herbert B. Alexander, Professor of Soci- 
ology, Los Angeles Junior College. 
c. Analysis of Fascism. Dr. Francis Wilson, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Washington. 
Discussion led by: Dr. Arthur E. Briggs, Dean of Metropoli- 
tan University (Law School), Los Angeles. 


12:30 Luncheon 


2:00-4:00 Joint Sessions with Economic Association 


Subject: Social Security. Glenn E. Hoover, Chairman. 
Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Washington. 
Mary G. Luck, Hiller Committee. 
Discussion Leader: Professor Glen E. Carlson, Redlands 
University. 


6:30 Dinner 
Professor William Kirk: “Social Objectives in Maori Cul- 
ture.” Professor of Sociology, Pomona College. 
8:00 Presidential Addresses, Economic and Sociological Societies 


“The American Intellectual and Social Reform.” Dr. Howard 
B. Woolston, Professor of Sociology, University of Wash- 
ington. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1935 


9:00 Business Meeting 


10:00 Social Objectives 


a. 


Objectives in Social Evolution. 

Dr. David E. Henley, Professor of Economics and Soci- 
ology, Whittier College. 

Social Objectives in Race Relations. 

Mr. Floyd C. Covington, Executive Secretary, Los An- 
geles Urban League. 

The New Leisure and Social Objectives. 

Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer, Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology, The University of Southern California. 


12:30 Luncheon 


Social Objectives of Relief Programs. 
Dr. Glen E. Carlson, Professor of Sociology, Redlands Uni- 


versity. 


2:00-4:00 The Function of Sociologists in Social Reconstruction 


a. 


Future of Sociological Criticism under Political Dema- 
gogy or Dictatorship: Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, Visit- 
ing Professor of Sociology, Reed College. 

Sociological Research and Political Leadership: Dr. C. 
W. Topping, Associate Professor of Economics and Soci- 
ology, University of British Columbia. 


Sociological Indoctrination under Conditions of Dictator- 
ship: Mr. Carl M. Dent, Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology, State College of Washington. 























Foreign Sociological Notes 
Edited by 


Earte Eusank, University of Cincinnati 


(This department requests the co-operation of readers in supplying news of socio- 
logical interest in connection with other lands, Information is desired especially 
concerning the trips abroad of American sociologists, or of sociologists from other 
countries who visit the United States. This new department grows out of the convic- 
tion that sociologists in the United States should develop a closer relationship with 
those of other lands, and that these news items grow out of the need to assemble in 
one place information concerning the international interchanges which are growing in 
number and importance.) 


The International Sociological Society, founded by Dr. René 
Worms in 1893, held its twelfth Congress from August 25 to 29, 
1935, at Brussels, Belgium, in connection with the Universal Exposi- 
tion there in progress. The Congress was attended by representatives 
of eighteen different countries, the United States having about a 
dozen members present. 

Dr. C. A. Ellwood of Duke University, who was President of the 
American Sociological Society in 1924, was this year’s President of 
the Congress,—the first to represent the United States since 1903, 
when Dr. Lester F. Ward brought that office to this country for the 
first time. The subject of Dr. Ellwood’s presidential address was: 
“Culture as an Elementary Factor in Human Life.” Other papers 
on the program from American universities were prepared by .Drs. 
L. L. Bernard, Howard Becker, Earle Eubank, Pitirim Sorokin, and 
Dwight Sanderson. 


Dr. Leopold von Wiese has recently returned to his own chair at 
the University of Cologne after a year as Visiting Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin (first semester) and Harvard 
University (second semester). 


Dr. Julius F. Hecker of the University of Moscow has recently 
completed a four months’ lecture and study tour of the United States. 
Among the institutions visited were his two American alma maters,— 
Baldwin-Wallace College and Columbia University (Ph.D. in Soci- 
ology, 1916); also the University of Cincinnati, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, and The University of Southern 
California. j 
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Dr. E. S. Bogardus of The University of Southern California 
visited Dalhousie and Acadia universities in Nova Scotia this past 
summer while studying race relations in that Province. 


Dr. Richard Thurnwald, who has been engaged for the past two 
years in ethno-sociological field studies in Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, has recently made a brief trip across the United States en 
route to the University of Berlin. His recent volume, Die Menschliche 
Gesellschaft in ihren Ethno-soziologischen Grundlagen, has just been 
issued by the Walter de Gruyter Press. A companion volume, Die 
Schwarze Frau im Wandel Afrikas—eine Soxiologische Studie, from 
the pen of Frau Thurwald, his “Schiilerin und Arbeitskameradin,” 
bears the 1935 imprint of the Kohlhammer Press. 


Dr. Francois Simiand, distinguished teacher and writer in the field 
of social economics at the College de France, Paris, died unexpectedly 
in May, 1935, after a brief illness. American readers will recall Dr. 
R. C, Angell’s article in the American Journal of Sociology, January, 
1934, entitled: “Simiand’s Contribution to Method in Social Re- 
search,” based on his monumental three volume treatise on Le salaire, 
Pévolution sociale, et la monnaie, (Alcan, 1932). The ranks of the 
elder French sociologists have suffered an irreparable loss in his 


going. 








International Notes 


A correspondent from the Philippine Islands writes: During the 
years of the American occupation various groups and individuals 
have come to the fore as leaders in the independence movement. 
Finally the day came when the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Bill was drawn 
up and supported by Osmena and Roxas, then the representatives 
of the Philippines in Washington. However, it was rejected by the 
Filipinos, and Manuel Quezon, the leader of the opposition, went 
to Washington to get a better law. He returned with the Tydings- 
McDuffie Bill in his pocket which, while actually differing from the 
former bill only in a few minor details, was accepted, and Quezon 
became the outstanding national leader who at last had brought the 
long hoped for independence almost to fulfillment. This episode 
created the two main political parties of the Islands—the “Antis” 
under the leadership of Quezon, because of opposing the Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, and the “Pros,” the minority group under 
Osmena who supported it. 

But the independence movement started in those days when sugar 
was high and the Philippines had the advantage of the American 
market and free trade. It is probable that in those days, to the 
leaders, independence seemed the opportunity to take over prosperity 
as well as freedom. Then came the depression. And as you know the 
sugar-beet people, of the States and the owners of sugar interests in 
Cuba became more sympathetic toward Philippine independence and 
tariff barriers. At the same time, nationalism was in the air every- 
where and the mass of people became increasingly eager for freedom 
though they knew little of what the economic implications of inde- 
pendence would be and were told less. So while there were many 
who themselves questioned the economic wisdom of complete inde- 
pendence at this time, no one would commit himself to being opposed 
to it for fear of seeming unpatriotic. I believe many of the most 
thoughtful people honestly did not know what to think, for it was a 
conflict in their minds between the natural desire of all people to be 
free and independent and the knowledge that with that independence 
would undoubtedly come a lower standard of living and greater eco- 
nomic burdens. 

For the mass of the people there was no such conflict. They live on 
a mere subsistence level and have little to lose. They held to the hope, 
given them by the leaders, that their lot under independence would 
be greatly improved, and their taxes less. So they continued to clamor 
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for freedom and the leaders needing their votes urged them on, 
though it is probable that in the minds of those very leaders there 
were many doubts about the future, when they honestly faced them. 

Quezon and Osmena, who originally had been good friends, came 
to an agreement and after a stormy session the two parties decided 
to form a coalition. While most of the majority group approved the 
action preferring co-operation rather than the opposition of the 
“Pros” in the elections, many in the minority group were dubious 
about it, arguing that the country was better off with a strong oppo- 
sition to hold a check on the group in control and to prevent a 
dictatorship of the few. They also feared that this was not only a 
coalition but an actual fusion of the two parties and the elimination 
of the minority party. However, others contended that now was the 
very time when division should be forgotten and every able and ex- 
perienced mind be brought into the service of the government. This 
view carried and the coalition was formed. 

Many feel that rather than shortening the ten-year period, a re- 
quest will come after the establishment of the Commonwealth for a 
lengthening of the transition period or some kind of permanent re- 
lation with the United States. Whether the United States interests 
that do not want competition with the products of the Philippines 
will block such a move should it come, time alone can tell. 

Since the days when the movement for independence began, an- 
other important factor has arisen which cannot be disregarded. When 
freedom from American sovereignty was first asked, Japan had not 
taken Manchuria or threatened North China. Now many are wonder- 
ing what her thoughts for the future may be in relation to the 


Philippines. 


From China comes the following report: Standing alone, the Chi- 
nese are absolutely powerless to stem the tide of Japanese military 
aggression. There is a general feeling in China that the Kwantung 
army, which represents Japan’s policies on the Asiatic mainland, 
will not stop until the entire Yangtze Valley is brought under their 
control. Others, more pessimistic, feel that the Japanese military 
party will not stop until the whole of China is securely tied to 
Japan’s Eastern Asia hegemony policy. We found no responsible 
Chinese who thought that the United States should “fight Japan” 
in order to free the Chinese from Japanese domination. Almost all 
the educated Chinese say that China must solve her own problem; 
and that internal reconstruction and unification are prerequisite to 
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settling the differences with Japan. Many Chinese leaders, especially 
in government, did express the earnest hope that Great Britain and 
the United States might soon arrive at some accord regarding Far 
East policies, believing that joint political and economic pressure 
would be sufficient to deter further aggression by the Japanese 
militarists. 

An observer traveling in Japan states: There are no real causes 
for armed conflict between the United States and Japan. If the 
present militarists, who control Japan, can be brought under liberal 
civilian control, Japan will no longer be a menace—either to Chinese 
territory and sovereignty, or to the world’s peace machiners. To the 
common people of Japan and of China, as well as of the United 
States, the thought of war is abhorrent. The common desire is for 
“peace in the Pacific.” To this end, militarism must be curbed and 
jingoism banished. 


The League of Nations gained considerable prestige in September 
and early October by its evidences of virility regarding the Ethiopian- 
Italian situation. Inasmuch as certain of its fundamental aims are 
in accord with the aims of Great Britain it secures the support of that 
country. Since France desires the support of England in case Hitler 
grows aggressive, the French diplomats are inclined to support Eng- 
land and hence the League. Thus the latter gains a new found pres- 
tige and is able to speak with force in its pronouncement of “guilty” 
upon the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. 
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GREENWICH VILLAGE — 1920-1930. By Carotine F. Ware. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935, pp. xv-+496. 


This is a penetrating analysis of a widely known and somewhat 
notorious community in New York City. It is more than an analysis 
of a changing urban area. As the subtitle indicates, it is “a comment 
on American civilization in the post-war years.” The report was pre- 
pared under the auspices of Columbia University Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences, in collaboration with Greenwich House. 
It is divided into three parts: first, the community itself—the early 
village, old houses and new people, and the business of making a 
living; second, the people—the early settlers and the invading groups, 
consisting chiefly of immigrant colonies; and third, the institutions— 
political, religious, educational, recreational, social welfare, and the 
family. 

On the whole, it is a dark picture of a congested, shifting, disinte- 
grating district in the heart of a great city, in which have congre- 
gated various racial and nationality groups, most of whom have 
meager incomes and low standards of living. Conflicts surge back and 
forth between the old settlers and the invading immigrants, between 
the Irish and the Italians, between Protestant and Catholic churches, 
and between many other groups with divergent cultural back- 
grounds and behavior patterns. The writer and assistant investigators 
point out the dominating factors which led to social disorganiza- 
tion and cultural confusion. In fact they were abler in discerning 
weaknesses in the social structure and life of the area than in dis- 
covering the vitality of the community civilization. Even though 
every effort was made to get the insider’s insight in dealing with the 
situation the investigators endeavored to maintain an objective view. 
Data were obtained by means of interviews and observations. The 
danger of objective research is a degree of aloofness that mitigates 
against an understanding of the deeper currents of social life. But in 
spite of the obvious difficulties of such a study and the dangers of 
rigid objectivity, the investigators deserve considerable credit for 
their painstaking descriptive record of the community and the anal- 
ysis of the cultural forces at work in a changing world. M.H.N. 
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ESSAYS IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS. In honor of Jessica Blanche 
Peixotto. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935, 
pp. 363. 
A tribute to the warm personality of a woman who has devoted 
a lifetime to the cause of making social science serve humanity 
should properly reflect the results of the teachings of the one so 
honored. The sixteen essays contributed by Dr. Peixotto’s former 
students do this, and indicate the immense value of the psychic in- 
come that she must now enjoy. While the essays treat of a variety 
of themes, they are significantly unified in that they present a single- 
ness of purpose, that of presenting facts for social utilization. 
Marjorie Ruth Clark of the research division of the American 
Federation of Labor has contributed a very fine analytical article on 
the relationship between the automotive industry and the American 
Federation of Labor under the N.R.A., which shows clearly why 
collective bargaining is still pretty much of an illusion in the United 
States. Professor Frederick C. Mills of Columbia, writing on Indus- 
trial Change and Unemployment, holds that unemployment is a 
“hazard arising out of the defects of our economic institutions” and 
suggests that there is a need for “restoring and maintaining in our 
price and financial system elements of flexibility.” Professor Arthur 
Todd of Northwestern in an essay on the American family adds a 
reassuring note for those who have feared that with the many social 
and economic changes of modern life the family was doomed. 
Methodologists will be interested in Webster Vannier’s neat discus- 
sion of the Sidney and Beatrice Webb method of securing and inter- 
preting their materials. And particularly good is the evaluation by 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen of the utilization of psychiatry by those social 
scientists who are inclined to aid in the reshaping of the present 
social order. M. J. V. 


STUDJUM O MLODZIEZY ZYDOWSKIEJ (A Study of Jewish 
Youth). By Maxs Wernricu. Poznan, Poland: 1935, pp. 55. 
The author presents in compact form the results of a concrete 
study of Jewish youth, of their cultural and personal problems. He 
shows intimate knowledge of American sociology and its methods 
of analysis, of conflict groups, of cultural hybridism, isolation, and 
accommodation. His findings correspond closely to those of similar 
American studies, namely, that the Jewish youth are ultimately 
driven back into their cultural fold by hostile forces in the larger 
community. ae ae A 
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WOMEN WORKERS THROUGH THE DEPRESSION. Lorine 
Pruette, Editor. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 
pp. xvii-++-164. 

Under the direction of Dr. Iva Lowther Peters, the American 
Woman’s Association has conducted two studies for the purpose 
of “estimating the cumulative effects of economic chaos of re- 
cent years on trained and professional women.” This small volume 
presents the results of the second study, covering the period from 
1929 to September 1933, and the material for it has been afforded 
by the tabulation of 1,350 questionnaires, representing about a third 
of the membership. Of these women, 1,202 were salaried workers, 
and 148 were owners of businesses or in the professions. The me- 
dian age for the group was 47.7; 81 per cent were single, but 49 
per cent were supporting other persons; 90 per cent of them had 
had the benefit of high school or college training, about 33% per 
cent of this number being teachers; the salaries of these women had 
ranged from $300 to $13,875 a year, indicating a highly favored 
group. In 1933, the percentage of unemployment was 11.3 per cent 
whereas in 1931, it had been but 6.5 per cent; 30 per cent, however, 
had been out of work at some time during the five-year period, 16 
months being the average time of unemployment. A decline in sal- 
ary had been suffered by 60.5 per cent; 25 per cent had kept their 
salaries at the 1929 level; but 97.7 per cent of them had cut their 
expenditures, thus lessening consumption. The items which suffered 


reduction by consumption were dress, amusements, travel, and 
housing. M. J. V. 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION. By Bernarp S. Mason 
and Exmer D. Mircne.tt. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1935, pp. xxx+421. 

This is a companion volume of The Theory of Play by Mitchell 
and Mason, containing over 1,200 individual games for use at home, 
school, club, or playground. The games are classified under dance 
and party events; council-ring events—dual contests and combats; 
scouting, woodcraft, picnic, and outing events; and play activities 
useful in teaching. The authors have another volume on Active 
Games and Contests, which is designed as a guide to indoor and 
outdoor physical activities. These volumes give a comprehensive view 
of modern recreation and practical materials helpful to recreation 
leaders, physical education teachers, club leaders, students, parents, 
and the players themselves. M.H.N. 
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FACTORY, FAMILY, AND WOMAN IN THE SOVIET UNION. 


By Susan M. Kincspury and Mitprep Faircuitp. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935, pp. xv-+334. 

This stimulating book represents a five-year study of the new 
industrial and social life of Russia, with special emphasis upon the 
factory and the woman under Soviet rule. The authors seem to 
have admirably succeeded in presenting a picture of the new Rus- 
sia that will be unwelcome to those who would deny that anything 
good could come out of a collectivistic state, but for the factually 
minded, the picture will be challenging. If one were to read nothing 
but the Introduction, a new glimpse of the new Russia would be 
afforded. From it, one finds that the factory has become the center 
of Soviet life, for “work, food, recreation and government are car- 
ried on within its walls,” and around it swings in concentric circles, 
economic, political, and social life. Secondly, that the Russian family 
of today is supposed to be a free association of man and woman, 
of parents and children, wherein superior qualities of mind deter- 
mine which party shall control, and wherein a new freedom for the 
individual has been obtained. As for women, they “have gained in 
economic power as all weaker peoples have gained in Soviet Rus- 
sia, by the support given progressively to lowest economic classes.” 

Dr. Fairchild has written the first part of the book which surveys 
the industrial life, while Dr. Kingsbury has written the second, re- 
porting upon the social life. The former, by contrasting the workers 
of the old Russia with those of the new, has been able to show some 
extremely important facts which heretofore have remained obscure 
for westerners. Tsaristic Russia from 1905 to 1916 was tottering 
in so far as its industrial system was concerned. By 1919 the workers 
had been dragged to a new low in misery, the poorest and weakest 
being driven into the very streets for a maintenance. The new So- 
viet industrial order, in which these poorest have arisen, still pre- 
sents confusion, however, because of cultural economic lags. The 
old plants,—dirty, hot, unsanitary,—still exist side by side with the 
new modern plants,—light, spacious, superbly ventilated. But the 
Russian worker has been given the first dividends of his productive 
enterprise, food, education, hospitalization, and, consequently, he is 
a believer in the basic contention that it is he who owns and controls 
the State. The peasant has not yet been entirely freed from his pro- 
prietary traditions, but, thinks Dr. Fairchild, if real success is to 
come to the venture, the peasant must come to identify his interests 
with those of the proletariat. 
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Dr. Kingsbury declares that the Soviets have maintained as a car- 
dinal principle the idea that women must be brought into industry 
not only to meet its economic needs, but to secure equality between 
the sexes. Women thus far have made immense strides in both in- 
dustrial and political life. The married industrial woman’s home is 
beginning to take form, and although the new apartments are as 
yet too small, the arrangements for amusements, parks, clubs, thea- 
ters, libraries, and the like tend to offset this. Then, for the care of 
the children there are public creches, kindergartens, clinics, and 
sanatoria. No one interested in social reconstruction and planning 
can afford to miss this book. M. J. V. 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND GOVERNMENT. By Martruew 
Wout. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935, pp. 
vi+34l. 

The labor philosophy of conservative Matthew Woll, long-time 
vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, finds complete 
outlet in this new book. It is a philosophy which will fill with satis- 
faction his ardent admirers, but which, at the same time, will bring 
about abuse for him at the hands of those identified with the left- 
wing movement of labor. Mr. Woll has been pleased to call some of 
these latter, however, “self-styled ‘liberals’” who practice nothing 
but utopian political gyrations. Notwithstanding his critics, Mr. Woll 
proceeds to give a sane and clear-cut statement of the past and 
present policies of the American Federation of Labor. Certainly, 
there is nothing revolutionary in his ideology, but there is much 
that is filled with practical sense. It is evident that he recognizes 
that the New Deal has not been a Magna Carta for labor, for he 
declares that the powerful industrialists have made substantial gains, 
whereas labor has lost in every particular. The governmental pleas 
for the cessation of strikes which were fomented under the N.R.A. 
procedures tended to sap the last bit of vitality of labor. And yet, 
he advocates what really amounts to a middle-of-the-road policy for 
governmental interference with industry. He does recognize that in 
the near future, labor may be required—better if he had said forced— 
“to give greater and more intense attention to legislation and the 
administration of law.” In view of the recognized failure of labor to 
fight for the benefits it was so readily yielded by Congress, some will 
question whether or not Mr. Woll is pursuing the right course in 
maintaining the compromise spirit. It is the way of peace, at any rate. 


M.J.V. 
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BLACK ANGELS OF ATHOS. By Micuae.t Cuouxas. Brattle- 
boro, Vermont: Stephen Day Press, 1934, pp. 327. 


It must be said from the outset that, in his Black Angels of Athos, 
Dr. Choukas accomplished something that few scientists are able to 
do. He has written a scientific treatise in a popular style. He has 
achieved this with a remarkable degree of accuracy without sacrific- 
ing whatever is valuable in his subject matter to scientific precision. 


Many have published interesting books about the inhabitants of 
the Holy Mountain but none has given so comprehensive an account 
and so clear an interpretation of this celibate community. They 
lacked the rich and necessary sociological training which Professor 
Choukas has. The author lived three months on the Mountain with 
the monks and studied with scientific scrutiny the life and mores of 
the monastic order. He shows with detail the invaluable service 
which the monks have rendered to Greek people throughout the ages. 
The preservation of the Greek language and Greek culture, the keep- 
ing alive of the national consciousness of the Greeks, et cetera, are 
largely due to the work of the Black Garbed Angels of Athos. He 
describes in a vivid way the habits, customs, modes of living, wor- 
ship, and the form of government of this “Theocratic Community.” 
He points out with clarity how the monks, in spite of their divorce- 
ment from society, are still controlled by the ideas which they re- 
ceived from it. That is, even though they are living in a make-believe 
world, they behave like human beings of the world which they for- 
sook. They are guided by the ideas which they had formed in the so- 
ciety which they renounced. They aspire and desire, like and dislike, 
love and hate just as the rest of the mortals do. They left society, but 
society did not leave them; it is within them like the “Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Its sanctions and taboos are “The inner voice” that moti- 
vates their daily actions. 


The author maintains and proves that man’s success or failure to 
adjust himself to his social environment depends on the kind of rela- 
tion he is able to establish with his material, social, and supernatural 
worlds. If the bond of relationship in any of these is weak, the indi- 
vidual will fail to realize his ambitions or to develop properly his 
personality. Improper linkage with these three realities prevented 
the monks from finding their place in society. They fled to Athos for 
peace and solace; but have they found it? 


The fast declining interest of the orthodox peoples in the Holy 
Mountain, the failure of the monks to get recruits for their order, 
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and the gradual penetration of modern ideas into the ranks of the 
“Mystic Order” prevent the author from holding much hope for the 
survival of “The Heavenly City.” To the student of sociology and 
psychology, the book is of invaluable aid; to the layman and clergy- 
man it is indispensable. Curist Loukas 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF PROBATION. By Pautine 
V. Younc. Los Angeles: Western Educational Service, 1935, 


pp. 387. 


The author has presented in this work a handy reference volume 
on juvenile and adult probation. An effort has been made to present 
excerpts from outstanding authors and reports in the field of pro- 
bation and the subsequent treatment. A compilation of selected 
readings and case materials illustrating the processes of investiga- 
tion, diagnosis, reporting to the court, and treatment of delinquency 
cases is presented in this volume. The approach to the problem 
seems to be chiefly through the realm of the juvenile courts and 
their treatment of offenders. This treatment is traced through its 
growth and development from a mere philosophy of procedure to 
an established system of legal practice and scientific methodology 
for use in dealing with both juvenile and adult offenders. The au- 
thor continually points out, through a skillful choice of readings, 
the necessity for individual case work to be done in behalf of of- 
fenders. The probation officer is pointed out as a specialized case 
worker, who works in connection with the police but who does not 
necessarily use established police methods. The probationer is dis- 
cussed in relation to his home, community, church, school, the police, 
and recreation. Scientific methods, especially from the standpoint 
of clinical procedure, are strongly emphasized. This work is espe- 
cially valuable for those interested in the field of probation, for at 
least two reasons, if not more. The first reason is the extended bib- 
liography which deals especially with the periodical literature on 
the subject of probation. The second reason is the inclusion of many 
outlines, cases, and case analyses. A distinctive feature of the book 
is the lists of questions for further study which are to be found at 
the end of each chapter, and which serve to show the reader a few 
of the wider implications of the field discussed in the various chap- 
ters. Also, the questions may serve as stimuli to aid the reader’s 
thinking on the basis of previous experiences and present interests. 


R. H. H. 
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A HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 
By Ira B. Cross. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1935, pp. xi+354. 

This book represents a scholarly survey of the labor movement 
in the state of California, detailed down to 1901, by which time, 
states the author, the modern labor organizations and their policies 
had been formed. The historical backgrounds of the labor move- 
ment in California are interestingly presented and are necessarily 
basic for an understanding of labor’s status today. Naturally, too, 
much of this discussion revolves around the agitation made at 
various times over the influx of Oriental labor. As is well known, 
the labor history of the state presents two contrasts, that of the 
San Francisco area and that of Los Angeles. The former was pro- 
union labor until 1922, the latter never has been, and the author 
reviews some interesting high lights on the two distinctive situa- 
tions. He records the belief that since the general strike of 1934, 
the San Francisco unions have become more aggressively militant, 
but that in southern California, the outlook for the advocates of 
collective bargaining will be discouraging for some years to come. 


M. J. V. 


EMPLOYMENT RESEARCH. By Leonarp C. Marsu. Toronto, 
Canada: Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. xviii+344. 

The social science departments of McGill University in 1931 em- 
barked upon a five-year program of co-operative social research 
under a Rockefeller Foundation grant, and this volume represents 
the first of a series of forthcoming publications on the selected topic 
of research, namely, problems of employment and unemployment, 
with special reference to Canada. Since it is in the nature of an 
introduction, the book describes the essence of the thirty-two special 
studies which have been made, treats of the functions of social re- 
search, and reviews the unemployment probiem as a whole, ana- 
lyzing its content, incidence, and causes. The research reports are 
valuable, not only for their contents, but for the exposure of the 
means by which these contents were obtained. Much illuminating 
material on the ramifications of unemployment serves to throw into 
rather bold relief that which is meant by the sociologistic concept, 
total social situation, and this study, therefore, assumes a unique 
importance for sociological research students. Many charts and 
tables considerably enhance the value of this particular volume. 


M. J. V. 
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OUTLINE MANUAL FOR FIELD WORK TRAINING IN 
SOCIAL CASE WORK. By Bessie Averne McC.ienanan. 
Los Angeles: The University of Southern California, pp. 15. 
(Mimeographed Edition). 

This pamphlet is designed for the use of students registered for 
field work and for supervisors in the social agencies who are direct- 
ing the practice work of the students assigned to them. There are 
four sections in the Manual: (1) “Plan of Field Work,” which out- 
lines the relationships between the school and the agency, the stu- 
dent and the school and agency, and between the instructor and the 
supervisors; (2) “Desirable Goals of Achievement” for the first 
and second semesters, which sets forth the range of experience and 
types of work to be covered by the student; (3) “Outline for Per- 
sonnel Rating in Field Work,” which is to be used by the super- 
visors in reporting to the school concerning the student’s reactions 
to the field work training; and (4) “Blank for the Student’s Weekly 
Report of Field Work,” which is submitted to the instructor each 
week. The Manual has already proved its value not only to the 
student and to the school but to supervisors of case work in the 
social agencies in training both the students from the school as- 
signed to them and the new recruits on their own staffs. 

This type of Manual has long been needed in connection with 
professional training in the field of social case work. The present 
pamphlet will help to set standards and to insure a kindred range 
of experience for the student, no matter to which agency, public 
or private, he may be assigned. 


OUTLINE MANUAL FOR FIELD WORK TRAINING IN 
SOCIAL GROUP WORK AND LEADERSHIP. By Bessie 
AvernE McC.ienanan. Los Angeles: The University of 
Southern California, pp. 19. (Mimeographed Edition). 


This Manual was designed for the use of students in the School 
of Social Work at The University of Southern California and for 
the supervisors in the group work agencies to whom the students 
may be assigned for field work. There has been a dearth of material 
outlining field work training and setting the standards which may 
be carried out in the different agencies offering field work oppor- 
tunity to the student. This Manual will be useful for both profes- 
sional and volunteer training of club and group leaders. It contains 
(1) “Plan for Field Work Training in Social Group Work and 
Leadership,” giving co-operative relationships of school, agency, and 
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student; (2) “Desirable Goals of Achievement for First and Second 
Semesters”; (3) “Outline for Personnel Rating”; and (4) “Blank for 
the Student’s Weekly Report of his Field Work.” 


ORGANIZED CAMPING AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 
By Cart E. Warp. Nashville: Informal Education Service, 
1935, pp. 188. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOY’S WORK IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Wa ter L. Stone, author and publisher. Nash- 
ville, 1935, pp. 182. 

Books on organized camping are being published with increasing 
frequency. Ward’s volume is of special importance because of the 
historical analysis of organized camping and the discussion of changes 
and trends in the camping movement. The case study of a decade 
of experimental camping is valuable also, giving a concrete example 
of results which can be accomplished by the newer methods of 
camping, but the survey of the background and development of the 
camping movement is the most comprehensive treatment of its kind. 
It is estimated that there are 24,000 summer camps in the United 
States with 5,000,000 campers annually, including 15,000 registered 
tourists’ camps with 3,000,000 camping tourists. Summer camps are 
becoming more academic, foreshadowing the possibility of using or- 
ganized camping as an organic part of progressive education. The 
educational changes in modern camps are indicative of the newer 
emphasis. Personality enrichment is now regarded as the chief ob- 
jective of organizational camps. 

Stone’s treatment of the historical development of boys’ work in 
the United States is a timely contribution to the movement. After 
a description of the provisions for the care and training of boys 
prior to the industrial revolution and the early American background 
of boys’ work, he traces the growth of boys’ work agencies and indi- 
cates the major trends of development. The nationalization and 
standardization of boys’ organizations and the professionalization of 
boys’ work; the growing use of equipment whenever and wherever 
available and the increasing reliance on local interest groups using 
the life situation of boys as the basis of program building, with the 
school as the chief organizing center; the growing realization that 
boys’ work may be used as an effective means of reducing delin- 
quency and crime; and the increase of informal leisure time educa- 
tion, constitute the major trends and developments in scientific 
boys’ work. M. H.N. 
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MACKENZIE KING. By Norman M. Rocers. Toronto: George 
N. Morang and T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1935, pp. xii+-212. 

In this revised and enlarged edition of a biographical sketch of 
Mackenzie King, originally published in 1925 and written by John 
Lewis, the present author has produced more than a biography. 
The volume is 2 brief history of Liberalism in Canada. Prime Min- 
ister King is shown to be a man thoroughly interested in reform 
by evolutionary means, in change as an essential feature of progress, 
in approaching all problems with the mind of the scholar and with 
the practical outlook of a man of affairs, in both recovery and en- 
during measures of social reform, and in putting the claims of hu- 
manity above those of industry. Mr. King’s leadership ability is 
found to have arisen out of a capable and noble ancestry. Both 
heredity and cultural backgrounds evidently have made their con- 
tributions. Social opportunity is prominent. Three factors in Mac- 
kenzie King’s personality stand out: (1) unusual political under- 
standing, (2) interest in political affairs, and (3) “the habits of a 
student and a teacher applied to public affairs.” The publication 
of this biography is especially timely, for never did the world need 
liberal-minded thinkers, such as Mackenzie King, as it does now. 


E. S. B. 


NATIONAL PLANNING AND RURAL LIFE, Proceedings of 
the Seventeenth American Country Life Conference. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 156. 


THE GIRL IN THE RURAL FAMILY. By Nora Miter. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, pp. x+108. 

The 1934 annual session of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion was organized as “The National Rural Forum.” Over 900 lay 
and professional persons registered, including 75 students and 330 
women residents on farms. The discussions centered around the re- 
construction of our rural policy, planning agriculture in relation to 
industry, the Agricultural Adjustment Program, state planning, edu- 
cation and cultural changes, international aspects of national plan- 
ning, population and occupational shifts, and the possibility of an 
American youth movement. 

Nora Miller presents a picture of the girls in families of different 
rural occupations in the South, based on her experience with out-of- 
school girls in connection with agricultural and home economics ex- 
tension service. Special attention is given to conditions in their homes 
and the daily routine of living which comprises their background. 

M.H.N. 
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BOOK NOTES 195 


MONEY. By R. C. Mitus and E. R. Watxer. Sydney, Australia: 
Angus and Robertson, Ltd., 1935, pp. ix+219. 

Professors Mills and Walker of the University of Sydney have 
written a very lucid explanation of monetary problems for those not 
generally well-acquainted with the intricacies of money and banking. 
Particularly interesting is their survey of monetary practices indulged 
in by the nations of the world, and especially Great Britain, from 
1914 on. The last two chapters of the book deal specifically with the 
Australian monetary system. The growth and development of the 
Australian system is related, and the present policies of that com- 
monwealth are analyzed and criticized. For readers outside of 
Australia, at least two values are made available, that of noting the 
likenesses and differences between their own nation’s policies and 
Australia’s, and that of witnessing the world-wide scope of the dif- 
ficulties which have beset all nations during the depression. M. J. V. 


JUVENILE PROBATION. By Bette Boone Bearp. New York: 
American Book Co., 1934, pp. xiv-+219. 

The title of this book is misleading since the treatment is not of 
juvenile probation in general, but is a concrete analysis of 500 case 
records of the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic. The author shows that 
43 per cent of the boys’ and 76 per cent of the girls’ cases were 
“permanently successful.” These figures are a startling contrast to 
those published in the painstaking and prolonged scientific study of 
Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, in their famous volume, One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, who show an 88 per cent failure 
record. 

No place does Dr. Beard refer to the much-talked-about Glueck’s 
study, which has been reviewed nearly 100 times. The reader wonders 
where the tremendous discrepancy lies in the findings of the two 
studies, and why the discrepancy. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY. An 
Outline of Primary Factors and Fundamental Institutions. 
Revised edition; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 


pp. xi+208. 

The original edition of this work which appeared seven years ago 
and which has enjoyed extensive usage as a text has been rewritten, 
following closely the plan of the first edition. A discussion of the 
racial, physiographic, biological, psychological, institutional, and cul- 
tural factors inherent in society is presented. In the words of the 
author, he “has not striven for originality, but for clarity, logical 
arrangement, and general significance.” 
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OUTLINE OF TOWN AND CITY PLANNING. By Tuomas 
Apams. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935, pp. xii+ 
368. 


“City and town planning is a science, an art, and a movement of 
policy concerned with the shaping and guiding of the physical growth 
and arrangement of towns in harmony with their social and economic 
needs.” This key sentence is the introduction to a comprehensive 
treatment of town and city planning, beginning with the early efforts 
to plan cities in Egypt, Asia, Europe, and America, and tracing the 
movement through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance period, and the 
modern era. Against this historic background the author sets the 
story of the United States, its urbanization and the new forces in 
urban growth which constitute the background of town and city 
planning. He traces the growth of city planning in this country, giv- 
ing typical examples and special highlights of achievement in plan- 
ning. This recital is interrupted by a brief chapter on town planning 
outside the United States, with particular stress upon British achieve- 
ments. The concluding chapters deal with the aims and methods of 
modern city planning in America and the future of city planning. 
City planning problems are summarized under the following head- 
ings: engineering, landscape architecture, sociology, economics and 
finance, and law. M. H.N. 


NEGRO POLITICIANS. The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago. 
By Harotp F. Gosnet, with an Introduction by Rosert E. 
Park. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 
xxxi+404. 


As is often the case, the subtitle expresses the contents of the 
book more completely than does the main title. The purpose of the 
volume as stated by the author is “to describe in realistic fashion 
the struggle of a minority group to advance its status by political 
methods.” In achieving his purpose the author has told a story of 
sordid politics, a story in which white politicians are as deeply in- 
volved and as responsible as are colored politicians, and a story 
which is undoubtedly characteristic of American political life gener- 
ally but which reflects no credit on either the intellectual or ethical 
attitudes of all concerned. Negro politicians have simply taken the 
political patterns set by white leaders and played the game as the 
latter have set the rules. Considerable materials of a valuable nature 
are given which may be utilized for the study of leadership. 














Social Fiction Notes 


VEIN OF IRON. By Eten Giascow. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1935, pp. 462. 


No one who wishes to probe deeply into the cultural backgrounds 
of a people can afford to neglect the literary products of those 
American novelists who have chosen to interpret the life of certain 
folk as it has been conditioned by the surrounding environmental 
influences. This regional literature, written as it generally has been 
by those who have been intimately and sympathetically acquainted 
with the regional folk and their ways, is in fact a veritable mine of 
information for the cultural sociologist. The whole panorama of 
American life is in reality but a processional of these regional divi- 
sions of life. One of the most versatile and famous of our novelists 
of this type has been Miss Ellen Glasgow, whose latest novel, Vein 
of Iron, is rich in the study of both character and situation. In it, 
she offers the story of a poor but honorable Virginia family trapped 
but not vanquished by the World War and the subsequent depres- 
sion. The grandmother, stern believer in the Calvinistic God of 
Vengeance, and her son John, skeptic philosopher, are two note- 
worthy characters possessed with the titular description, vein of iron. 
John’s daughter, Ada, is the heroine of the tale, and it is through 
her struggle with life that Miss Glasgow wrings out the theme of 
her story. 

In a poignant scene, she shows Ada as a child, eagerly awaiting 
the arrival of her father, who has promised to bring her a doll with 
real hair, a doll for which she has longed all her young life, a doll 
for which she has worked for weeks in the berry fields. And when 
he arrives with it, it is just another china doll with painted hair. 
Her intense disappointment has been foreshadowed by herself. Ada 
never yet has gotten the thing dearest to her heart. But the stern 
Anglo-Saxon temperament about her has made her accept disap- 
pointment as inevitable in this life, as a challenge to go on and on. 
How sad a world this would really be if every one gave way to his 
feelings! And Ada, grown-up, falls in love with Ralph, already mar- 
ried. Just before he leaves for France, she has one short moment of 
supreme happiness with him. And that is all. When he returns, now 
free to marry her at last, he does so. He is no more than a broken 
Ralph, however. Here again is the simile of the doll episode. But 
the stern ancestry of Ada gives her ever-renewed strength to cope 
with the surmounting poverty of her life. The novel leaves one with 
a sense of courage to master the things that people do to one, and 
to face the disappointments of life with undaunted fortitude. 

M. J. V. 





Social Photoplay Notes 


The Farmer Takes A Wife carries the observer back a century and 
stimulates him to relive a part of the social and economic life of the 
days when the Erie Canal first connected the Atlantic with the 
Great Lakes. The Canal is seen at its height and yet at a time when 
a new and startling mode of transportation, the railroad, was 
coming to the fore. Some persons are seen to object because the 
steam engine would travel at the ungodly speed of twenty miles an 
hour; and some protested because they saw the doom of canal 
transportation with its standard speed of four miles an hour. Twenty 
miles versus four meant the loss of money invested in and of oppor- 
tunity to work on the canals. The observer may note with a chuckle 
some of the social customs of a century ago when the main com- 
munity amusement was the rough and tumble fist fights, and when 
bullies were made and unmade in and through personal combat. 
The photoplay offers interesting opportunities to study cultural 
changes not only in terms of transportation and amusement but in 
connection with manners of dress and of speech, including slang. 


Becky Sharp is a photoplay that is built around a character who 
is both vain and fair (vanity fair). Perhaps beauty naturally breeds 
vanity and perhaps not, but “Becky Sharp” is not only fair and vain, 
but the combination of these traits in her provokes subterfuges of 
all kinds on her part in order that she may win favor and maintain 
status. In situation after situation Becky resorts to deception and 
other questionable types of behavior in order to achieve her goals, 
nearly all of which are superficial and fleeting. She is skillful enough 
in her manifold misrepresentations to “pull the wool” over the eyes 
of old and young, men and women, ministers of the Gospel and 
worldly persons alike. The photoplay succeeds for the most part in 
making unlovely personality traits stand out as unlovely, and par- 
ticularly in “showing up” the unworthiness of a young woman en- 
gaged in playing the role of “vanity fair.” The photoplay is presented 
in natural colors, many of which are exceedingly beautiful, but others 
which do not ring true at all in their tone color. As a color picture 
“Becky Sharp” is only moderately successful. 





